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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK EULOGY. 


A Permanent National Institution for the Welfare of Education and the Im- 
provement of American Citizenship 


IGHTIER, nobler, and greater than the whole material universe is the 
mind of man. The mind is one of man’s chief titles to nobility. But what 
is it without development, without education? Shakespeare makes Hamlet say, 
What is man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast; no more. 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To rust in us unused. 
Develop to be sure the reason by all means. But to develop the reason is not 
enough. Hamlet himself is a striking example of the insufficiency of mere intel- 
ligence. Great as is his mind, weakness of will paralyses his resolution and 
frustrates his every resolve. Mind without will is mere futility, and the will 
without righteousness is worse than futility. It is a calamity and a curse. 

The mind must be formed in truth and the will trained in habits of vir- 
tue. Without virtue nothing endures, nothing succeeds. But there is no virtue 
or morality without religion; no religion—ordinarily speaking—without educa- 
tion in religion and religion in education. Religion is the Faith of Christ. The 
Faith of Christ and only it is the possession of everlasting life. 

Education is preparation for complete living here and hereafter. Obviously 
then only that is education which develops the whole man, mind and body, will 
and intelligence; obviously then only that is education which protects and pro- 
motes the interests of God and Country, and which prepares for complete living 
here and forever hereafter. Paramount then inevitably in education and its very 
soul is religion. Nor when we say this, do we mean to underestimate the im- 
portance of the other elements of education. We say it only in the interests of 


these days devoted to educational considerations let those responsible—parents 
especially—take thought of how they may best secure and promote the interests 
of true education for their charges. True education is the future already won. 
It is assurance doubly sure for Church and State. Here verily is a cause worthy 


due proportion 
Education assuredly is a weighty responsibility for all concerned. During 
of consideration, worthy of generosity, worthy of devotion, worthy of sacrifice. 
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{Habits of Study in Grade School. Methods in Study of English Literature 
wee IN THIS ISSUE: {Some of the Difficulties in Our Language and How to Overcome Them 


(Helps in Teaching Life of St. Francis of Assisi for Children 








Write for Special Introductory Prices on Schoolbooks 


Recent Publications for Educational Field 


Blending the Experience of Parochial School Teachers with the 
Best Ideas of the Secular School System 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS A TEXT FOR GRADES 7 AND 8& BENZIOER BROTHERS 


THE UNITED STATES 


A History of the United States for the Upper Grades of Catholic Schools 
By WILLIAM H. J. KENNEDY, Ph.D., and SISTER MARY JOSEPH, Ph.D., 
Dean of Teachers’ College, City of Boston Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 
** America’s Story’’, by the same authors, is a text for the lower grades 
“THE UNITED STATES”, List Price $1.68; Net $1.20; “AMERICA’S STORY”, List $1.08; Net $0.81. 


NEW SPELLERS MODERN PAROCHIAL SPELLERS Just officially adopted for 


the Archdiocese of St. Louis 


By MARGARET MADDEN, A.M., and SISTER JAMES STANISLAUS 
District Superintendent, Chicago Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, St. Louis, Mo. 
Former Principal, Doolittle School SEVEN-BOOK SERIES 
TWO-BOOK SERIES Grades 2-8. One book for each grade. List Price $0.16; Net to 
Elementary (Grades 2-4), List Price $0.56; Net to Schools, $0.42. Schools, $0.12. 
Advanced (Grades 5-8), List Price $0.68; Net to Schools, $0.51. Introductory discount on either series, 30% off list price. 


AMERICAN CARDINAL READERS. For Catholic Parochial Schools. 
Now Ready 5 
Book Seven, Book Eight, each $0.96; Net to Schools $0.72. 
Teacher’s Manual (one for both books), Net to Schools $0.15. 
Editor, T. ADRIAN CURTIS, A.B., LL.B., District Superintendent of Public Schools, New York; Associate Editor, SR. MARY GER- 
TRUDE, A.M., former Supervisor of Parochial High Schools, Sisters of Charity, Convent Station, N. J.; Advisory Editor, ARTHUR H. 
QUINN, Ph.D., LITT.D., Professor of English, University of Pennsylvania. 


READY-TO-READ (a Pre-Primer), each $0.12; Net to Schools $0.09. 
Accompanied by Flash Cards; 108 word-cards, $2.20, Net $1.65; 100 phrase cards $3.00, net $2.25. 
Editor, EDITH M. McLAUGHLIN, former critic teacher, Parker Practice School, Normal School, Chicago, IIl.; Associate Editor, SR. 


MARY AMBROSE, O.S.D., A.M., (Supervisor) St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, Mich.; illustrated by MARTIN F. GLEASON, 
Supervisor of Art, Member of Summer Faculty, Illinois State Normal University. 


RELIGION HOUR. Book Two. 


Thirty story-lessons in conduct and religion for supplementary reading in the second grade, thirty illustrations. By REV. JEROME 
D. HANNAN, D.D. List price $0.43; net $0.32. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS _New york CINCINNATI. __—CHICAGO._” 


ESTABLISHED 1782 36-38 Barclay St. 429 Main St. 205-207 W. Washington St. 










































Showing the 
No. 616 Halsey 
Taylor Pedes- 
tal, and cut- 
away view of 
projector 
—-automatic 
stream at uni- 
form height 
regardless of 
pressure varia- 
tion. 


YOU'LL FIND THEM IN THE nace . is 7 
FINEST PAROCHIAL YZ nd Oi 


oe a POAT Then 


A roll-call of the schools in 
which Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains have been installed 
would be an honor roll of the 
country’s finest educational 
edifices. Architects and school 
authorities know the value of 
these modern drinking devices. 
They know Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains present 
the acme of sanitation and sat- 
isfaction. 





























HIS is the lowest priced 

and most popular song 
book for school use published 
today. Compiled to meet the 
needs of the progressive 
teacher, it contains a splendid 
collection of songs for school 
use and special occasions. 



















The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


Prices: 


7c each in 100 lots, 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


| fas WYsS “PAVT Oy) $1.00 a dozen pre-e THE CABLE COMPANY 
LSEY ‘TAYLO N ca an 12, 1250 Cable Building Chicago 
NG FOUNTAINS 
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SEND for this successful 


teaching plan! 
IT’S FREE! 


A way to make your pupils 
want to leavn health habits! 


Isn't this the idea with which you 
want to motivate your health teaching? 
Not toforce it as animpersonal, unwel- 
come subject—but so to enliven it that 
your pupils will have a new enthusi- 
asm for the things that mean health! 

To help you kindle this new interest 
in your pupils, we have had prepared 
a series of effective helps for teaching 
health habits. This plan was worked 
out by a teacher of many ye: urs’ expe- 
rience in one of the country’s most 
important practice schools. 


The teaching material presents en- 
tirely new ideas and devices to interest 
all grade groups from kindergarten to 
high school. Special emphasis is given 
the subject of correct food habits. 


A unique contest plan is included 
whichenlists the co-operation of moth- 
ers and directs their attention, with 
new force, to their children’s needs. 

To every group which carries 
through the contest plan, a beautiful 
picture in full colors is awarded as a 
school room prize. This insures enthu- 
Siastic group effort. 





Name 


Prize picture in lovely colors. Teacher 


has a choice of 9 subjects appropri- 
ate for school rooms, all copies of 
famous paintings 





Please send 


More than 12,000 teachers have used 
this plan with great success. Already 
this fall, hundreds have written for it. 
They say it offers, in ready-to-use form, 
material it would take weeks to col- 
lect and get in usable shape. 


‘*A resultful program’ 


say teachers 


I think it the best health 
program I have ever used. It was very 
effective and successful. I wish to 
thank you again for your splendid 
help,’’ writes an Iowa teacher. 

‘““We have used your educational 
material with great benefit. The moth- 
ers have been much interested, too. At 
our district meeting held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, I had to talk on 
‘What Part Primary Children Can 
Take in Outer Curriculum Activities’. 
I stressed your contest plan.’’—From a 
Virginia school principal. 


This plan, with all supplementary 
material, is free to teachers and all 
school officials. Get it to work in your 
school zow. Like other teachers who 
have used it, you will be delighted with 
the actual results. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today—it costs nothing. 


‘Personally, 





School room poster in col- 

ors, and home record cards 

for kindergarten and first 
three grades 


Home record cards a Grades 4, 5, 


and 6, which pupil uses to make a 


poster 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Dept. N-2 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name and Grade of School 


Address 


© 1926, C. of W. Co. 


For Mother 
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What 
this plan offers 


I. 


Suggestive outlines for teaching funda- 
mental health habits 
Contest devices for 
groups 

Material for carrying out contests 


different grade 


Prize pictures for school rooms 
Outline for talk to P. T. Association 


Bibliography of health teaching liter- 
ature 














These healthy children have learned 
to read well because they eat good, 
nourishing food. 


For breakfast they eat 
FRUIT 
COOKED CEREAL 
MILK 
TOAST and BUTTER 







me, free, your plan and material! for teaching health. 
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Playground 


Apparatus Apparatus 


Licensed under Junglegym — Oct. 23, 1923, 
Mar. 25, 1 


JUNGLEGYM Trade Mark ae U. S. Pat. Off. 


Junglegym—the ideal 
Schoolyard Gymnasium 


Junglegym is the ideal playground 
apparatus and a complete gymnasium 
in itself. It is absolutely safe and 
needs no watching. 


To climb is instinctive with children 
and without instruction they imme- 
diately know a dozen things to do on 
Junglegym. And for organized, di- 
rected gymnastic exercises it is won- 
derfully efficient. A class of one 
hundred children can be conducted 
through various exercises developing 
the entire body. 


Ufo”? 


Playground Dept. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 
SLIDES OF THE MASS, by Rev. Geo. A. Keith, S.J. 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


McVicker Fireproof Curtain Co. 


A Corporation 
Stage Scenery 
The Originators 


Something entirely new for the stage 


Velours Cycloramas Drapes 


2436 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO STEEL DESK 


Over 50,000 Sold During 1925 


Nos. 1 & 2 — $4.95 
Nos.3&4— 4.80 
Nos.5&6— 4.65 


Drawers Extra. Send for Catalogue 
Tablet Arm Chairs — $4.25 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are Smooth, Jet-black 
Durable and Sanitary 
Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 


Sanitary Slate 
5 ih ie Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absorbent and built to 


ventilate 


Catalog “B” yours for the asking 


Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 


Laboratory Furniture 


of Skilled Workmanship 


We receive many letters similar to the following from the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, of Our Lady of Lourdes High School, Marinette, 
Wisconsin: 


“The Lincoln Science Desks were installed in our laboratory 
within the past week and we are pleased to inform you that the com: 
pleted work gives evidence of skilled and efficient workmanship and 
has met with our entire satisfaction.” 


An interesting new Book tells the Kewaunee story, with illus- 
trations. It will be sent to executives who are planning additional 
equipment. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 


Physics Laboratory Table 
SKeunumced ig Co- No, 7 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS Very popular with teachers. Very sub- 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. stantially built. Can be supplied, if de- 


awankea: Wits TIS Gtaceln Ave sired, with lower cupboard and drawers. 
. . is 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Central Apparatus and 
Display Case 


No, 1457 Biology Laboratory Table Chemical Desk No. 850 
. ‘ No. 1 

om for oy For labo : h sal is desirabl A good practical design at a moderate price that 

isplay purposes. our sliding For laboratories where it is desirable to seats A ie i 

doors gles access from both have students all face one way. This table embodies all the essential features of the more elabo 

sides. Shelves are adjustable. accommodates two students. rate desks. 
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Temperature 
and Humidity 
Control 


THE NEW MERCY HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


HIS important problem has been solved in the following new buildings for which contracts have been 


made for the JOHNSON SYSTEM: 
St. Mathew’s School, Allouez, Wis. St. Casimer’s School, Kenosha, Wis. St. Gerard’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. John’s School, Antigo, Wis. Holy Rosary, Kewaunee, Wis. St. Mary Magdelene School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Mary’s School, Burlington, Wis. St. Mary’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. St. Michael’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Joseph’s School, Cudahy, Wis. St. Sebastian’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. St. Rose’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Francis School, DePere, Wis. St. Joseph’s School, Marinette, Wis. Sisters of Mercy High School, Milwaukee 
Columbus Club, Green Bay, Wis. St. Alexander’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. St. Catherine’s School, Racine, Wis. 
St. Peter & Paul School, Green av Wis. St. Barbara’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. St. Francis Gymnasium, St. Francis, Wis. 
St. Thomas School, Kenosha, Wis St. Elizabeth’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. St. Stanislaus School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


THE FUEL SAVING ALONE OF 15 TO 35 PER CENT WITH JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL PAYS FOR 
ITS INSTALLATION THE FIRST FEW YEARS, AND REMAINS AN ECONOMY FACTOR EVER AFTER 
Authorities agree that the maintaining of proper temperature conditions in the school room is the im- 


portant essential of a heating and ventilating system. 


Milwaukee JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices in all Large Cities 


Assembly Hall Seating in Sections 
Single Folding Chairs 
School Desks - Umbrella Stands 
Kindergarten Tables and Chairs 


Catalogs, Prices and Samples furnished 
on request. 


the READSBORO tins’ WELL z= 


Readsboro Chair Company 


READSBORO, VERMONT 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
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(1) Classroom in Catawissa, Pa., School, and (2) exterior view of the building, where Peer Vent 


Units were installed to supplement direct radiation. 


School, Easton, Pa., 


(3) Another old building, John Porter 
where Peer Vent Units have been installed, and (4) one of the classrooms. 


FOR OLD BUILDINGS, TOO 


PeerVent Heating and Ventil- 
ating Units can be installed in 
old buildings almost as readily 
as in new ones. No remodeling 
is necessary, there is no bulky 
apparatus to install, no network 
of warm air passages to be 
built. If an existing system 
fails in certain rooms, it can be 
supplemented with PeerVent 
Units. When new sections or 
wings are added to old build- 
ings, PeerVent Units can be 
used without affecting in any 
way the older parts of the 
building. 


Write for Catalog | 


Peerless Unit Ventilation 


Company, Inc. 
Skillman Ave. and Hulst St. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Chicago, 808 Monadnock Bldg. 
Boston, 100 Boylston St. 
Springfield, Mass., 196 Worthington St. 
Pittsburgh, 301 House Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1836 Euclid Avenue 
Detroit, 723 Lafayette Bldg. 

Des Moines, 520 Securities Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 927 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 240 7th Avenue South 


Toronto, Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd. 
77 York St. 


PeerVent Units provide the re- 
quired ventilation, without 
waste of fuel. Each room is 
heated and ventilated exactly 
as needed, and only while ac- 
tually being used. 


Other PeerVent features are 
low first cost, economical oper- 
ation, quick heating, and sim- 
ple, dependable, durable con- 
struction. 


Send for the PeerVent Cata- 
logue. If you wish to see our 
local representative, please so 
advise. 


PEERVENT 








The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS (as illustrat- 
ed) is highly praised by Au- 
thorities on Modern School 
Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Ta- 
blet Arm Chairs, Kindergarten 
Tables and Chairs and is 
worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 


Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 


Detroit School 
Equipment Company 


Holly, Michigan 
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Natural Slate Blackboards 


Sanitary 
Permanent 
Economical 


Natural Slate is in the best schools of the country where School Authorities 
realize the many “tomorrows” that hinge upon their selections of ma- 
terials and supplies. 

Natural Slate Blackboards are easy to write on, easy to read from and 
easy to clean—other features exclusively Natural Slate’s. Write for inter- 
esting facts on Natural Slate. 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


136 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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“eS: RAISED 
; = RIM TOP 


Sah ONYX 
RAISED RIM TOPS 


The Sani-Onyx Raised Rim is scientific- 
ally rounded, so that all blows or jars 
received in the usual course of service, 
glance off without checking or chipping 
the surface in the manner so common 
to regular square-cornered tops, 

With a Sani-Onyx Raised Rim, liquids 
from overturned glasses cannot run on 
to the clothing of your customers or 
workers. 

Sani-Onyx Raised Rim Tops are beau- 
tiful, permanent, non-absorbent, imper- 
vious to acids or chemicals. Will not 
stain. Easily and quickly cleaned with 
a cloth. 

Sani-Onyx Raised Rim Tops come in 
white, black or black decorated designs. 


Sanh METAL 


Porcelain Enamel Table Bases and 
Stools are sturdily made and heavily 
coated with enamel. Will not absorb 
dirt or grease. Will not rust, chip or 
crack. Easy to keep clean. 


This is the equipment that is built 
to withstand the hard usage school 
children give to tables, counters and 
chairs. They can’t chip, break or 
mar SANI Equipment, 


Our Engineering Department 
Plans Cafeterias Like This 
They will Plan Yours FREE 


HETHER you are installing a new cafeteria or revamp- 
ing an old one, our engineering department can help you 
—without charge. 
Use this service. Send us an outline drawing showing the 
dimensions of the room, location of doors and windows and 
columns, if any. State the number of persons you wish to 
serve at one time. 
We will furnish a complete blueprint from which to make your 
installation—free of charge. 
Send your diagram now and we will include our catalog show- 
ing the complete Sani Products line. Send now. 


in UU CHCUAMLLNA 


fu 


Products Co. 


40 Sani Building, North Chicago, IIl. 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. 
and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO., 
40 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or obligation your series 
of 13 “Sani-Terry” Posters. I will use them to build my business. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


by Ridgley & Dillon 


A textbook for one full year of study 
List Price 60c Postpaid 


Home Geography is both a reader and a guide to 
observational studies of the common things in the 
everyday experiences of boys and girls in every com- 
munity. 


It provides for a simple, but systematic study of 
food, clothing, shelter, and fuel as necessities of life 
in every community. 


This study is based on the daily experiences of 
the pupils. They learn by observation the chief 
objects which enter into these necessities of life and 
how the home community is provided with them. 

Biology Table No. 4000 Important information concerning these necessities, 
but beyond immediate observation, is provided in 


STANDARD Ses suitable reading matter. 


In Biology Classrooms 
b call od ee We have a most complete series of geography 
y classr " " , : . ° 
2 _ ae oan $2 in. high.  Sauiessaiates two students at one tests, covering all phases of the subject, and definite 
time, both facing one way. One drawer for each of four students; directions for using and scoring them. Information 


cupboard for general use. Body of selected oak, golden finish. sent on request. 
Top of birch, treated ebonacid. 254 in. oak legs braced with a 


heavy oak leg rail. Reinforced with Wiese steel corner irons. Write for a copy of our catalogue, also for our 
Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical ners free pamphlets on “Outline Maps and Their Use,”’ 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household Economics, an and “Suggestions for Strengthening Geography in 


ee See the Elementary Schools.” 
Send for our Special Catalog No. 22 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Company Geographical Publishers 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1926 
Volume 26 


American Education Week Eulogy 
Current Educational Notes, “Leslie Stanton” 
Habits of Study in the Grade School, Sister Mary 
SCRE DEMO! ciew at ok cies dies hee ESS es Sim CASI Ra 
oe 4 Bach and the Student, Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, Mus.D... 
cautionary wor a 2 3 
to Art Instructors } P Methods in the Study of English Literature, Charles 
who, from experi- ‘ EA OEY, AD, rg cian conn naw ku chee sscae de 
ence, pin their faith : : 5 : 
to the Genuine. Helps in Teaching, Sister Marie Paula, S.C., Ph.D... 
Some Difficulties in Our Language and How to 
“PRANG” Water Colors and Crayons Overcome Them, Sister Mary Louise Cuff, S.S.J., 
are owned by The American Crayon Ph.D. 
Company - and are made solely 
by us. 


Be sure to look for the brand name on the box. a NN RN gee he ble Cankasaeenes 


If the word “PRANG" does not appear there, it is Geography, Sister Mary Gilbert, J.M., M.A, MLE... 
not the Original and Genuine. Thanksgiving Program, Mary Eleanore Mustain... 
Remember, “Prang” Water Colors and ‘“Prang” Cloister Chords, In the Spirit of St. Francis, Sister 

Crayons can be obtained only from us or our M. Fides Shepperson, O.M., Ph.D 

distributors. Children’s Book Week, Nov. 7-13 
She An October Lullaby, Mary Teresa Canney 
AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY The Teaching of Religion, Rev. C. P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 
a Armistice Day, November 11 
AND FACTORIES SANDUKY onto Compendium of High School (Academic) Religion, 
, Sister M. John Berchmans, O.S.U., M.A 

Outline Plan for American Education Week, Nov. 


Editorial Comment 
Humor of the School Room 
New Books Reviewed 
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By “Leslie Stanton,” 


A PLEA FOR BOOKS.—A bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Library Association makes the following state- 
ment on the subject of books as a factor in educa- 
tion: 

“Aside from the influences of the home, the 
church, business, societies and clubs, the principal 
channels of education open to the American people 
are books, magazines, newspapers, moving pictures 
and the radio. Of these, the moving picture and the 
radio are largely recreational rather than educa- 
tional. And although magazines and newspapers 
are one of our most important sources of education, 
they are of value chieily to those who are already 
well begun on the path of education; they pre-sup- 
pose the groundwork of knowledge. It is books 
which seem to held the possibilities of widest use- 
fulness. In them all the great aggregations of 
knowledge are embodied. All new learning eventu- 
ally finds its way into book form. They supply 
knowledge in units; they tell a whole story as no 
other medium can. And, most important of all, 
books can furnish, as no other agency, the materials 
either for beginning an education or continuing its 
progress at any point.” 

The bulletin states that there are in the United 
States and Canada nearly fifty million people with- 
out access to public libraries. This suggests reflec- 
tion not only as to what yet remains to be done in 
increasing facilities for free access to books, but also 
as to the vast extent of achievement in this direction 
which has taken eee within the past few years. 

EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE.—Statis- 
tics show a falling-off of 26 per cent in the enroll- 
ment in agricultural courses in the colleges of the 
United States during the past ten years, and also, it 
is declared, a diminution in the proportion of boys 
and girls from the farms who are availing them- 
selves of facilities for higher education in general. 

The immediate causes of the phenomenon are not 
obscure. One of them was the World War, which 
drew young people into the army and attracted 
many from the farms into the manufacturing indus- 
tries. 
wages were so high in many of these industries 
that they tempted incumbents of gainful positions to 
hang on to their jobs. Then came the period of 
agricultural depression, not yet at an end. The main 
reason why there is a smaller proportion of young 
people from the country in the colleges at the pres- 
ent time is the stringency of money on the farm. 

The situation has brought forth comment from W. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


ON 


In the brief period of post-war prosperity. 


OcTOBER, 1926. SUBSCRIPTION, $2—-PER YEAR 


NN on Ta TT 


Cuseid Chenticad Nate 


(A Religious 


Teacher) 


M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinet 
of President Coolidge, who says: “Agriculture 
grows more complex every year. It needs trained 
men and women to solve its problems.” The Secre- 
tary adds: 

“T realize the financial difficulty encountered in 
the last few years by farmers. I know that thousands 
of farm families cannot afford to send their children 
to college. But where a family can afford it, or 
where a boy has a chance to earn his way, there is 
no better investment for the future of American 
farming and American culture generally.” 

These are wise words, and there is equal wisdom 
in the Secretary’s assertion that “the nation needs 
the wholesome influence of well trained rural 
youth.” 

City people as a class at present seem more re- 
gardful than country people generally of the ad- 
vantage of higher education, for the proportion of 
students from urban environments attending the 
colleges and universities of the United States is 
larger now than it was before the war. 


LARGE AND SMALL CLASSES.—Until re- 
cently the assumption passed unchallenged that pu- 
pils in small classes are likely to receive more in- 
struction than pupils in smaller classes—the idea 
being, of course, that the teacher with a large class 
cannot give to each of his pupils so great a share of 
his personal attention as he would be able to ac- 
cord to each pupil in a smaller class. Lately it has 
occurred to investigators to put this assumption to 
the test, and investigations have been made and 
reported which tend to shake the old belief. 

In Milwaukee an administrative officer of the pub- 
lic schools assembled reports for a recent semester 
and grouped them according to the size of the class- 
es whose work they concerned. There were five 
groups, as follows: 1, classes consisting of fewer 
than 35 pupils; 2, classes of 35 to 39; 3, classes of 
40 to 45; 4, classes of 45 to 49; 5, classes of 50 and 
over. The returns were mixed promiscuously as 
to the schools from which they came and as to the 
teachers making returns and as to the various 
grades represented in the inquiry. It was found 
that the averages per 200 pupils in each group were 
so slightly different from one another as to afford 
no justification for the belief that a large class must 
of necessity be less efficient than a small one. 

It was apparent, however, that results depend to 
a certain extent upon the subjects of instruction. 
In two subjects, spelling and penmanship, large 
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classes actually attained higher averages than small- 
er classes, while language and grammar, reading and 
arithmetic, seemed to be more efficiently taught in 
smaller classes than in larger ones. On the whole, 
the discipline in the larger classes was found to be 
better than in the smaller ones. The spirit of co- 
operation also was found to be more prevalent in 
larger classes than in smaller ones. 

Good discipline always is a condition essential to 
a high degree of success in teaching—not discipline 
which involves the subjugation of the child’s na- 
ture, but that which enlists his honest application 
to his work. This is one of the conclusions noted 
in the report on the Milwaukee investigation, and 
another is that children of different nationality 
groups require handling in different ways. Tact, 
discernment and experience count very much in get- 
ting the best results from classes large or small, 
and as a general rule classes of 40 to 45 pupils 
seem better adjusted to the demands of the highest 
school efficiency than others either larger or smal- 
ler. So there is something especially to be desired 
in regard to the size of classes, after all. 


TWO KINDS OF MEMORY, — There are pu- 
pils who when set to the task of learning a lesson try 
to fix in their minds the language of the book. There 
are others who strive to comprehend the principles 
involved, so that they may be able when the time 
for recitation arrives to state those principles in lan- 
guage of their own, or to obtain solutions to prob- 
lems to which those principles apply. A memory 
for ideas goes further toward the making of a 
scholar than a memory for words. 

It does not follow, however, that a verbal mem- 
ory is a thing to be despised. There are some things 
which must be firmly lodged in the division of the 
memory that is employed by those who qualify for 
parrot-like recitations. First and foremost are 
proper names and the words that are required for 
the interchange of ideas with our fellow men. Of 
very great importance also are the combinations of 
addition up to one hundred, and the multiplication 
table and tables of weights and measures, as well 
as algebraic and other formulas which constantly 
recur in the higher mathematics. The fundamental 
formulas in chemistry, physics and other sciences 
are indispensable to many, and everybody has use 
for the necessary fact-lore of history and geography. 
To acquire and hold in the mind these data, there 
must be effort at retention. The object is aided by 
drill in sheer repetition, for to use them efficiently 
it is necessary that they should be at the tip of the 
tongue when wanted. 

The average human individual is blessed in youth 
with memory of this type. He should not depend 
upon it too much, but neither should he neglect to 
give it frequent employment, while at the same time 
developing the higher type of memory by which the 
mind carries a knowledge of the laws of science, the 


principles of art, the salient points of spoken addres- ° 


ses, the trains of ideas in books, and the leading 
thoughts in systems of philosophy. 


PUPILS WHO FALL BEHIND.—Attention 
deserves to be called to the method of dealing with 
pupils who fall behind in their studies which is pur- 
sued in the high school at Goshen, Indiana. 

In that institution teachers co-operate with the 
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principal in making systematic effort to reduce 
what has come to be known as “student mortality”. 
The pupil falling behind in his markings at reci- 
tations receives individual attention—is helped over 
hard places in his work, and, where the disaster can 
be averted, is prevented from getting so far in the 
rear of his fellow students as to make it impossible 
for him to go on with them when time comes for 
promotion to a higher class. With this service in 
view for those who need it, the work of every pupil 
in the school is checked up every two weeks. So 
far, the number of failures at pass examinations has 
been reduced by ten per cent., a proportion certainly 
large enough to demonstrate that the plan is a good 
one. 

In many localities the cost of providing school 
room and teachers for pupils who must be carried 
a second time through a course which they have al- 
ready covered once, has come to be very heavy. 
Goshen’s device for lightening it is worth trying. 


EDUCATIONAL USES OF PICTURES.— 
Libraries in some parts of the country are per- 
forming a helpful service by making collections of 
pictures of various kinds. Usually these are to be 
seen by calling at the library; but in Boston there 
is a collection of framed pictures for circulation 
among schools, which is useful in connection with 
the study of art. Except in rich cities funds for 
enterprise of this character are lacking at the pres- 
ent time. There is a simpler way in which picture 
collecting activity on the part of librarians may be 
effectively employed. Schools can make good use 
of pictures of the informational type, and these may 
be gathered at small cost. 

For informational purposes illustrations cut from 
magazines or even from newspapers may be of 
great value. Geography classes, for instance, 
would appreciate as help in their studies a portfolio 
containing pictures of the animals of South Amer- 
ica, or the capitals of Europe, while classes in his- 
tory could use portraits of great men, or views of 
noted buildings or historic localities, or pictorial 
presentations of costumes of different ages. Nu- 
merous other themes will occur on brief reflection. 

Duplicate collections would not be amiss, as they 
would make possible the supply of more than one 
school at a time. Not a few schools are making 
picture collections for themselves, but as a rule the 
resources of a school for this sort of thing are not 
so ample and varied as those of a library. 


THE TIMELINESS FOR RETREATS. In 
many Catholic schools and colleges, especially in 
Europe, the traditionary practice obtains of having 
at least two retreats during the school year, one in 
the Spring, ordinarily during Holy Week; the other, 
after the reconvening of classes in the Fall. 

A retreat is a “mission” for the boys and girls. 
and it were useless to stress the advantages of a 
well conducted mission in the scheme of Catholic 
education. 

As for the fitting time or times, it seems to us 
that the period following vacation is not alone ex- 
ceptionally opportune, as being a needed measure, 
but is exceptionally psychologic. It is an important 
time for “clearing up;”’ and, very especially, it is 
the time of times for launching our pupils well, for 
making them resolute and pointed in their efforts. 
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Habits of Study 


in the Grade School 


By Sister Mary Peter, O.S.D. 


HE phrase made immortal by President Lin- 
i coln, “that government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth,” has become the expression of an American 
principle. On that principle our republic stands. 
A well recognized deduction from that principle is 
that the first requisite for safe administration of 
“government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” is education. 

The beginning of provisions for popular educa- 
cation was the district school, which contained no 
such elaborate machinery as is familiar to us. The 
master directed the study, the pupils recited one at 
a time, and such actual teaching as was given was 
individual instruction. As attendance at the district 
school increased, the master’s time for actual teach- 
ing decreased, the work degenerated into a mere 
hearing of lessons, and the child was overburdened 
with home study, work unexplained and little com- 
prehended. To remedy these imperfect conditions 
the graded school was invented, and out of that the 
present school system has evolved, an enormous 
machine devised to educate children with the least 
waste of effort, time, or money. 

Thus education became organized with definite 
stages leading to definite goals, recognized by 
teachers and pupils. 

The system of class instruction had replaced in- 
dividual instruction. Besides the advantages aimed 
at, other educative influences at once resulted, These 


were results for good or evil, subordination of indi- 
vidual, selfish desires, the appeal to emulation, and 


rousing the spirit of competition. It became evident 
that much unexpected good accompanied this estab- 
lishment of the graded school; with its system of 
class instruction some of the old evils of the dis- 
trict school continued to exist. Lessons were still 
set and heard, rote memorizing lessons ill-taught 
and uncomprehended was the only form of stu- 
dy, and its burden of home work was iniquitous. 
The teacher’s results, that is, how much her 
pupils knew, once tested by rigid examinations, 
were forgotten in the criticism of how she pre- 
pared, presented, developed a lesson, questions, 
which became so important, that for the salvation of 
the child, intellectually, there must be much of the 
self-effort which means power. Today, we are an- 
ticipating and making easy every step, until the 
child has too little independent work to do and is 
unable to work alone. He does not know how to 
fix knowledge in his mind for himself; he cannot 
select essentials, in a word, he lacks self-reliance, 
and does not know how to do independent study. 
The power of initiative is the proper key, and this 
cannot be acquired through imitation. There is the 
widest difference between seeing and doing, between 
theory and practice, so that one may observe an ac- 
tion and still fail utterly to duplicate it. When 
a child is able to organize he has passed beyond the 
field of imitation. Notwithstanding the wonderful 
reforms in the methods of teaching, the schools still 
faced the unsolved pedagogical problem in educa- 
tion, teaching the child to study—that problem 
which is largely neglected in the current educational 


practice. However, in the educational world to- 
day, all educators agree that pupils should be taught 
study beginning with the primary grades, but more 
and more attention should be given to the matter as 
they advance upward in the grades, and more atten- 
tion should be given to it in the high school and 
college. 

The teacher, today, is under obligation to make 
sure at least that the student knows what to do, 
and how to do it, although it is by no means always 
the case now; almost anyone who visits classrooms 
frequently will agree with the above statement. 
Perhaps, teachers underestimate the difficulty of the 
tasks they set, or depend upon the textbook, 
simply do not think about the matter, because they 
also were unguided; whatever the cause, they un- 
doubtedly fall short at this point. Their pupils 
frequently do not know what to aim at nor when 
they have succeeded. In arithmetic the pupils try 
for the answers; in history to remember the facts, 
in reading to get over the words without stumbling. 
Consequently, there is too little cumulation of the 
power that will presently make the student a rela- 
tively independent worker. He gropes blindly from 
day to day, and only slowly, if at all, comes to light. 

How can a person lead others unless he himself 
knows the way? Certainly the pupils must under- 
stand what the enterprise is and how to engage in 
it, no matter whether they regard it as worth while 
or not. 

Instead of being trained in habits of self-reliant 
study, they become hopelessly careless, slovenly in 
thought and study, or worse, fall into ways of mis- 
chievous idleness. Consequently, time spent in out- 
lining and making clear the task to be undertaken 
is not time wasted, as some have been wont to 
criticize, but, on the contrary, is a means to more 
effectual tes aching. Unless pupils have clearly in 
mind the aims and the objectives to be accomplished 
they will likely waste more time in completing the 
task than would be required to make several ex- 
tended assignments. 

Properly planned, the study period has four dis- 
tinct aims: (1) it should make clearer the lessons 
already learned, and give the pupil a chance to get 
a firm grasp of the principles already involved. 

(2) It should provide drill or practice in a les- 
son just presented to the class, and thereby make 
it permanent. (3) It should prepare fr the teaching 
of some new point. (4) It should, in the upper 
grades particularly, train the child to get new knowl- 
edge by independent and unaided study. 

The teacher must see to it that the assigned work 
calls for real study, not merely being kept busy; the 
subject matter should be adapted to the individual 
capacities and interests of the pupils. The differ- 
ent products of a given state, for example, will 
catch the interest of the different members of the 
class, and their varying abilities may be recognized 
in the amount and quality of the work done. Or, 
for example, each pupil might be allowed to choose 
his own selection of poetry to memorize, rather than 
for all to be assigned the same identical lines by 
the teacher. By this means a lively interest in 
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literature may be developed. The pupil’s response is 
greatly influenced by his past experience. It is also 
influenced by his present frame of mind. Hence, 
the teacher must arouse in him appropriate lines of 
thought and mental backgrounds and attitudes. He 
learns through his own responses and activities. 

The teacher should see that the relative import- 
ance of the task to be undertaken and the probable 
amount of effort and time that will be required to 
complete it are made clear to the pupil. The teach- 
er should endeavor to preserve the force of original 
instinct of mental activity by giving it exercise, and 
by rewarding its exercise with satisfaction, and to 
guide the aimless, random thinking of children into 
useful and rational forms. “He should be made to 
feel that his work will be checked up and that much 
time is lost by failing to begin work promptly.” 
Close attention, economy of time, good reading 
habits, sustained application, and constant effort on 
the part of the pupil should be the goal striven for. 
Thus, we see, it is true that nothing can be accom- 
plished unless the heart is in it. The harder the 
work the more clearly true the statement. It is 
true of study, for study is hard work for young 
minds. 
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BACH AND THE STUDENT 
By Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, Mus.D. 


ODERN music, which owes so much to Men- 
M dellsohn, is indebted to this illustrious mas- 
ter also for the resurrection of Bach’ s compositions. 
One of the healthiest signs of increasing musical 
taste is the augmented study of Bach’s works to- 
day. His two and three voiced inventions, when 
studied in their proper order, correctly graded and 
intelligently taught, will be of the greatest benefit 
to the student in technical and reading facility ; in 
conjunction with the twelve little Preludes and 
Fughettas, they furnish an excellent introduction 
to the more important and extensive works in mu- 
sic. Being obliged to reproduce the same theme in 
both hands, the pianist gains independence of not 
only the fingers but also of the hands. The atten- 
tive student will find much food for thought in 
tracing the theme through its various developments, 
inversions and recurrences, and by doing so, the 
idea of what constitutes musical form will be cor- 
rectly trained. 
A Bach prelude makes upon the listener the same 
effect as an able argument on any subject. He feels 
that that settles it, and nothing more is to be said 
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on that score. What with later masters was simply 
one of many means of thematic development and 
climax, was with him the alpha and omega of mu- 
sical existence. Nor do his fugues lack emotion- 
ality. His genius was particularly happy in invent- 
ing themes of ever varying musical significance. 
There can be no greater contrast than between the 
second and fifth fugues for the piano, and his fugues 
for the organ in G and A minor are full of roman- 
ticism. The practical and educational purpose and 
the free artistic ideal are so inseparable in his 
works, at the highest point of their development, 
that there is scarcely a trace of any compromise or 
sacrifice of the highest demands of the one factor 
in favor of the other. 

The artistic skill displayed in his fugues is as- 
tounding. One of the highest triumphs of art is so 
to modify a form which by its limitations seems 
adapted only to convey the most general ideas as 
to render it capable of expressing individual and 
personal feeling. It was this, which even in Bach’s 
lifetime, more than all else, surprised the musical 
world in his fugues. Bach taught us how to write 
a pleasant and flowing melody with the richest har- 
monies. His fugues are some of the most affecting 
and characteristic pieces in the whole range of mu- 
sic, and in their own class they are unapproached. 
The infinite capacity for combination, the ingenu- 
ity, penetrating even to the deepest source of har- 
mony, and the powerful imagination which pre- 
serves its full vitality even within the narrowest 
limitations makes his fugues a monument of strict 
writing which will endure for all time. 

Whoever seeks instruction in Bach, will perceive 
his incomparable capability for combining parts and 
that almost miraculous wealth and variety of har- 
mony, which will make him feel that Bach has ex- ° 
hausted all the possibilities of harmony and that 
after him there is no more to be said in that prov- 
ince of art. His “Wohltemperirte Clavier’ con- 
sidered as a whole, or each separate fugue, with or 
without its prelude, gives us a feeling of pleasure- 
able satisfaction. Few prehaps have the ability and 
the inclination to understand it as a whole. The 
obscure state in which some of his tugues have 
hitherto lain, has rendered this task all the harder, 
and it has thus come about, that a work of incom- 
parable perfection and depth of feeling has not yet 
been mastered and appreciated as one work con- 
sisting of many parts. 


* * x 


The judicious teacher will encourage her pupils 


to study Bach, the master. The Inventions which 
are commonly used as an introduction to the poly- 
phonic style, are a trifle severe for the majority of 
pupils in the primary grades of music. A _ better 
choice may generally be made among the easier 
of his “Little Preludes and Fugues.” I would like 
to call attention to the great benefit of familiarity 
on the part of young students with this style of 
writing, and to indicate a few compositions which 
may facilitate its introduction to those who find the 
classics in strict form too severe. I refer to the 
polyphonic compositions of Schuman Grieg, Jadas- 
sohn, Reinecke, Kunz and others. Yet do not linger 
long here, but seek inspiration with the master, Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach. 
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of English Literature 


By Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D. 


PART IV. 


HEN one has carefully read Peele’s David and 
Bethsabe, one can hardly fail to be impressed 

by its finished versification, and one is almost cer- 
tain to conclude that it would need but slight im- 
provement to suggest the stylistic qualities of 
Shakespeare’s poetry. If, however, there is ground 
for misgiving with respect to Peele, there can be 
little doubt as to the quality of Marlowe. It was 
chiefly on the technical side of dramatic composi- 
tion that he was inferior to Shakespeare, who was 
both a play actor and playwright. As we have seen, 
Shakespeare showed a practical appreciation of the 
work of his predecessors by using their inventions. 
Their excellences, it may be remarked, he surpassed. 
The mind and art of Shakespeare having been 
exhaustively considered by learned authors, it is 
no part of the plan of these essays to re-examine 
any of his work. The serious student of English 
literature will not fail to become familiar with all 
Shakespeare's poems and plays. The same recom- 
mendation is made in the case of Ben Jonson, a 
most scholarly and versatile author, who is only 
outtopped by Shakespeare. Moreover, he was almost 
a faultless critic. Of certain contemporaries a spec- 
imen play or two will serve for an estimate. The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday will enable a reader properly 
to appreciate the place in Elizabethan literature of 
Thomas Dekkar, who, however, was more than a 
playwright. Uncommon industry and nearly end- 
less leisure are required to read the numerous dram- 
as of Beaumont and Fletcher. When one has stu- 
died The Maid’s Tragedy, Philaster, The Faithful 
Shepherdess, and The Knight of the Burning Pestle 


one has a sufficiently accurate idea of the art of 


those famous literary partners. Their fluency will 
appear from a brief examination of Dyce’s edition 
of their works. The Two Noble Kinsmen, included 
in those two volumes, is a fine play in which Shake- 
speare collaborated with John Fletcher, who seems 
to have been its principal author, 

Of the fifty-seven dramas of Beaumont and 
Fletcher a number were written by Beaumont alone, 
many in conjunction with Fletcher. When Beau- 
mont died, his place in the partnership appears to 
have been taken by Philip Massinger, a competent 
author whose share in the works known as Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s has not yet been ascertained, 
and in fact is not generally recognized. There is 
not here the space to estimate the value of conclu- 
sions based upon the proportion of’ masculine and 
feminine endings, the differences in orthography, 
or the authorship of the abundant and beautiful lyr- 
ics. As a lyric poet John Fletcher seems to have 
been surpassed among his contemporaries by only 
Shakespeare. 

In a preceding paper it was remarked that litera- 
ture is to a considerable extent conventional. A 
study of The Faithful Shepherdess will illustrate 
this familiar thought and show at once the influ- 
ence upon it of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
for the composition of Comus the indebtedness of 
Milton, who freeely borrowed from Fletcher; also 


from Peele. In The Faithful Shepherdess will be 
found verses to elevate the fancy and enough elo- 
quence to equip a poet. For sustained merit it is a 
remarkable composition. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen, a play above referred 
to, is introduced by the song of a boy following 
Hymen and strewing flowers before the feet of 
nymphs, a bride, a bridegroom, and attendants. The 
graceful verses of the flower-boy have not been 
made familiar by the anthologists, though they de- 
serve to be better known. If Shakespeare, who is 
known to have collaborated with Fletcher, did not 
write this song, it was composed by a poet who fol- 
lowed closely upon his heels. The second half of 
each stanza has about it delicate touches which we 
call Shakesperian. The present writer does not 
believe that there was entered into by those authors 
any arrangement so vain, for their object was speed- 
ily to compose a play that could be acted, not to 
illustrate their joint ingenuity, which we know to 
have been extremely great. The other lyrics of this 
play are notably inferior to the flower-boy’s song. 
This has convinced many critics that the graceful 
lyric must be Shakespeare’s. 

A student should not fail to consider The Broken 
Heart and The Lover’s Melancholy, two beautiful 
dramas of John Ford, or to read The Great Duke of 
Florence and A New Way To Pay Old Debts, two 
strong compositions by Philip Massinger. It is in 
the latter comedy that the reader is introduced to 
the dramatic character of Sir Giles Overreach, a 
cruel extortioner and this poet’s most perfect cre- 
ation. The present writer’s copy of the plays of 
Massinger and Ford, dedicated to Thomas Camp- 
bell, includes a useful introduction by Hartley 
Coleridge, a minor author and the son of a great 
poet. It may be that he underrates Ford. 

If one has not the leisure to study the works of 
Thomas Middleton, one should at least read The 
Changeling. With universally acknowledged limi- 
tations to his discredit, yet in some things this 
author is hardly excelled by any of those dramatists 
second to Shakespeare. If as a poet he is inferior 
to John Webster, and as a playwright below Fletch- 
er and Massinger, he has done far better work than 
any of them in the higher reaches of tragedy. There 
is hardly anything out of Shakespeare that can 
match him. In certain scenes of The White Devil 
and The Duchess of Malfi perhaps webster is su- 
perior, but Middleton had a skill in comedy that 
Webster never approached. 

John Webster wrote verses of quite unequal mer- 
it. Certain phrases are entirely adequate to the 
needs of any composition, and many of his lines are 
seldom equaled. Like Robert Greene and some 
other predecessors of Shakespeare, however, he does 
not keep long on the wing. It is fair to state that 
he had poetical gifts of an extremely high order. 

Thomas Heywood, who confessed to the author- 
ship of, or to collaboration in two hundred twenty 
plays, is by general readers best remembered by 
a grossly misunderstood though friendly phrase of 
Charles Lamb that he was “a prose Shakespeare.” 
An examination of his masterpiece, The Woman 
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Killed With Kindness, and a re-reading of Lamb 
shows Heywood in a more favorable light. A few 
verses from this play justifies the estimate of George 
Saintsbury that this author only falls short of the 
touch “which would have given us instead of a 
prose Shakespeare a Shakespeare indeed.” 


“A general silence hath surprised the house, 
And this is the last door. Astonishment, 

Fear and amazement beat upon my heart 

Even as a madman beats upon a drum. 

O keep my eyes, you heavens, before I enter, 
From any sight that may transfix my soul: 
Or if there be so black a spectacle, 

O strike mine eyes stark blind! Or if not so, 
Lend me such patience to digest my grief 
That I may keep this white and virgin hand 
From any violent outrage, or red murder, 

And with that prayer I enter.” 


Of Cyril Tourneur, author, among other works, of 
The Atheist’s Tragedy and The Revenger’s Trag- 
edy, it need only be remarked that he was not 
wanting in vigor or in the ability to write splendid 
poetry, but few readers care to wander through the 
gloomy shades of those who reveled in the tragedy 
of blood. 

John Day was another of the versatile and, if all 
the works ascribed to him were actually from his 
pen, somewhat voluminous authors of that period. 
Perhaps the work generally suggested by his name 
is The Isle of Gulls. Like many of his contempo- 
raries he collaborated with others. The Blind Beg- 
gar of Bethnal Green is a composite work in which 
he had the assistance of Chettle, an author inter- 
esting on other accounts. 

To James Shirley is usually assigned the honor 
of having been the last of the great Elizabethans. 
In this place it is only necessary to notice his amaz- 
ing industry, and his lack of originality. The fact 
that he works best with a model before him has 
doubtless led critics to form of him a lower estimate 
than his merits deserve. The conclusion is seldom 
passed over without observation that not a little of 
his work points forward to the post-Restoration 
drama. There are in his works no such splendid 
passages as one can find in some of his contempo- 
raries such as Ford, and Fletcher, and Dekker. 
Nevertheless, as two stanzas of this song from The 
Contention of Ajax and Ulysses will show, Shirley 
was no common poet. 


“The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
te£? 2 2 « 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust.” 
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Around the destruction of the Invincible Armada 

(1588) there grew up an immense body of litera- 
ture. As we have seen, it declined and was snuffed 
out by the chilling frost of Puritan ascendency and 
the closing of the theatres. Though the dominant 
note in this corpus of literature was dramatic, there 
were non-dramatic writers of the first rank, among 
them Edmund Spenser, Bacon, Donne, Milton, 
3rowne and prose writers like Hobbes, Taylor, and 
Clarendon. Continuing this movement, mostly by 
members of the tribe of Ben, were such lyric poets 
as Robert Herrick, Carew, Lovelace, and Suckling. 
There were religious poets, among them Father 
Robert Southwell, a Jesuit priest hanged at Tyburn 
for the crime of hearing a confession, Other Cath- 
olic poets were Constable, Habington, and the great- 
est of them Richard Crashaw, a convert to the Cath- 
olic church. 

One need not trouble one’s self about Crashaw’s 
“conceits.” It is only necessary to read Music’s 
Duel, a contest between a lover’s lute and a night- 
ingale, and the first hymn to Saint Theresa, of which 
The Flaming Heart is a continuation, to be con- 
vinced that though the work of the Caroline poets 
was not so uniform in excellence as that of the 
greater Elizabethans, they yet could rise to the sub- 
lime heights of song. Than Crashaw there have been 
few more perfect masters of lyrical form. ‘Wishes 
to His Supposed Mistress” and many a verse of 
The Weeper reveal the same qualities. As a boy 
in Cambridge, Crashaw is said to have written, on 
the turning of water into wine at the marriage feast 
of Cana, the beautiful verses of which the most 
familiar is the last 

Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit. 

Other sacred poets outside the Catholic church 
were George Herbert and George Sandys. The 
simple character and the beauty of the former’s 
work will be sufficiently illustrated by two stanzas 
from “Vertue”: 


“Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die, 
Sweet Rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 
Thy root is ever in its grave: 
And thou must die. 


a a a a a 


In this and in the preceding studies an attempt 
has been made to trace the rise, the development, 
and the decline of Elizabethan poetry, especially its 
dramatic phrase. Professor Schelling’s useful an- 
thology, Elizabethan Lyrics, is the most truly rep- 
resentative collection, and includes the most schol- 
arly introduction to. this phrase of our literature. 
In a former paper the volume of pastorals by E. K. 
Chambers and the book of sonnets, by David W. 
Main, together with other works already noticed, 
will, it is believed, suffice to fill some diligent years 
of reading. 

The theme originally in the present writer’s mind 
is even in outline so considerable that it must be 
summarized by some general reflections. Leaving 
Elizabethan literature with the brief synopsis of- 
fered in my four essays, of which this is the last, 
it will be recalled that besides the eventful year 

(Continued on Page 232) 
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Helps In Teaching 


By Sister Marie Paula, S.C., Ph.D. 


HE first weeks of the school year are hard on 

both teachers and pupils. ‘They have been 
tuned up—or should I say down —to vacation pitch 
and the tuning back to normal is an unpleasant 
process. Most of us teachers have probably been 
kept busy during the summer months, but we have 
had some change in occupation or at least some re- 
lief from the monotony of the regular school ses- 
sion. Now we are back at the old work, bells ring- 
ing, classes following each other in rapid succes- 
sion, no time for so much as a glance at the trees, 
soon to doff their green raiment for one of many 
colors, or at the flowers, destined to rejoice but 
little longer in the riot of beauty and fragrance that 
marked their summer bloom. 

As I sat in my room the other evening, correcting 
papers, these thoughts passed through my mind and 
then, (was it accidentally or providentially?) I 
glanced at a bunch of sweet peas which a pupil had 
placed before our Lady’s statue. I can’t explain 
the how of it, but this is what happened. The flow- 
ers became very much alive and each in turn, though 
they were not any too courteous in claiming a turn, 
proceeded to give me a curtain lecture. 

“I’m Personality,” said the first, “Why don’t you 
take me to class with you? Pupils don’t want 
wishy-washy teachers, they like people with some 
individuality. Cultivate charm of appearance, of 
speech, of manner, You can’t get charm of appear- 
ance? Yes you can. Even if you’re not beautiful, 
you can have a pleasing expression, a bright smile; 
you can look intelligent and sympathetic and in- 
terested and pious. Pious, mind you, not sancti- 
monious. Be like that teacher of whom a pupil 
said: ‘She was the kindest and the most lovable 
woman that I ever knew; yet somehow, even when 
she was showing the greatest interest, you felt that 
it was not really in you she was interested, but in 
the God whom she saw imaged in your soul.’ Make 
your pupils love you so that you may win them to 
love God. There’s the great work of the Catholic 
teacher.” 

“That’s all very true,” said a second sweet pea, 
“but you've only told her what to do; why not tell 
her how to do it? Really,” he continued, turning 
toward me, “I’m the very first thing you need, Per- 
ception. So many people go through life seeing 
things but not perceiving them. You don’t get the 
difference? Well, let me tell you about the two 
gardeners who take care of the garden in which I 
grew. One of them walks along the paths, waters 
the flowers, gives a little dig now and then at the 
soil, and that’s all. Nobody minds him; the weeds 
pay no attention as he makes his rounds, the worms 
and the caterpillars hide as he passes but they never 
think of leaving the leaves or the flowers which 
they are gradually destroying. But the other gar- 
dener! I tell you there’s great scampering when 
he comes. Not a weed escapes his notice, not a 
worm nor a caterpillar can hide from his sharp 
eyes. The first gardener sees, the second perceives. 
That's the way it is with teachers. Some just get 
a hazy idea of what goes on in the classroom, of 
what the pupils are doing, and a still hazier idea of 


what ought to be going on and of what the pupils 
should do. Other teachers plainly perceive all that 
takes place in the classrom, all that the pupils do, 
and have an equally clear perception of what should 
take place and of what should be done. If you 
haven't studied psychology, you had better look up 
the meaning of percept; it is much more than a 
glimpse of a thing.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to perceive things,” spoke 
up a third sweet pea, “but you have to get beneath 
the surface, to find out reasons, to discover motives ; 
that’s why you need me I’m Penetration. The poet 
tells us, you know, that things are not what they 
seem,’ and that’s really a very sensible remark for a 
poet to make. Sometimes tasks appear to be well 
done until you examine them closely; pupils seem 
to be listening attentively or taking notes, when in 
reality they are day-dreaming or writing notes in no 
way connected with the subject you are discussing. 
Again, the answers of certain pupils may lead you to 
suppose that they have grasped what you are teach- 
ing, but more searching questions will show that 
they know little about it. These pupils are like 
some people who visit our garden; to hear them 
talk, you would think they knew every flower that 
grows, but when it comes to close questioning the 
only flowers they never fail to recognize are the 
rose and the lily. Then, too, you have to go deeper 
than the words of the textbook if you want to teach 
a subject properly. Touch rock bottom, that’s my 
motto; never try to teach anything that you don’t 
know yourself. You see young people, pupils, are 
great friends of mine, they always keep me near 
them when they are “taking stock”, as they call 
it, of a teacher. They do nt require much time to 
find out whether she actually knows her matter, or 
whether she has to depend upon keys and trots. I 
hope you won’t object to my using these expres- 
sions; my tendency to use them is probably due to 
the fact that I associate more with pupils than with 
teachers.” 

“That last statement is rather hard on teachers,” 
chimed in a brisk little sweet pea; adding, as he 
turned to me, “you had better let me help you take 
issue with it; I’m Promptness, at your service. 
There is really nothing more necessary for a teach- 
er than promptness in acting on the knowledge she 
has acquired of persons, places or things. Some 
teachers are always procrastinating ; they are going 
to prepare their work better next year or next 
month or next week; one of these days they will 
try to discover why this pupil does not advance 
more rapidly in his studies or why that one does 
not improve in conduct. With them it is the eter- 
nal tomorrow that never becomes today. Now 
teachers of that sort can hardly hope to be success- 
ful. I trust you won’t be offended if I remind you 
of the remark Penetration made, not a very polite 
remark but I’m afraid that there is some truth in 
it. Pupils are keen-sighted and they soon find 
out a teacher’s strong points and weak ones. If 
they see that she is alwavs going to do things but 
never does them, they will pay but little attention 
to her threats or promises, and make slight effort 
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to avoid the effects of the one or to obtain the re- 
wards of the other.” 

Here I heard a voice call softly, “Your turn, Pro- 
gressiveness ;” and from this time on the name of 
each sweet pea was called before the pea spoke to 
me. 

Progressiveness was a strong looking sweet pea, 
firmly set on his stem, his flower bent a little for- 
ward. “Want me? Why of course you do. This 
is an age of progress and in teaching, as in other 
callings, if you don’t forge ahead you won’t get 
anywhere. Besides you Catholic teachers meet with 
a great deal of opposition and competition, I pre- 
fer not to discuss the opposition, I might be un- 
charitable, but it will be perfectly all right to say a 
word or two about the competition. Public and non- 
Catholic institutions of learning have more wealth 
than yours and consequently can afford better 
equipment. look at the endowments they receive, 
the legacies that are bequeathed to them. By the 
way, I’ve often wondered why wealthy Catholics do 
so little for Catholic education. One hears them 
speak glibly enough of the inferiority of Catholic 
to non-Catholic schools and colleges, but they sel- 
dom seem to realize that if they opened their purses 
instead of their mouths this inferiority would soon 
be a thing of the past. Well, whether you have fine 
equipment or poor equipment, you must be progres- 
sive; so try your best to develop initiative. After 
all, you know, it is the mental and the moral, not the 
material equipment, that will make the really good 
school or college. Courage, then; go ahead; don’t 
be afraid to try out new ways and means, new books 
and methods. They will have the charm of novelty 
to recommend them, even if they have nothing else; 
and that’s a charm likely to appeal to all pupils, 
whether they are young or old.” 


“Practicability,” said the voice, and another sweet 
pea gave a queer little bob, intended, I suppose, for 
a bow. 

“You must be a bit on your guard against Pro- 
gressiveness; it is not always practical to be too 
progressive. Of course it’s a good thing to forge 
ahead, but, as a wise old sweet pea in our garden 
used to say, ‘You can’t plant flowers unless you 
have soil.’ Progressiveness always reminds me of 
a youngster in a race; the lad runs so fast at first 
that he soon loses his breath, becomes winded is, I 
think, the technical term, and is forced to come to a 
dead stop. That’s the way Progressiveness acts. 
Now I go more slowly but I invariably reach the 
goal.” Here I heard a funny noise from Progres- 
siveness; if the noise had come from a little pig 
instead of from a little pea, I would have called it 
a grunt. Practicability did not seem to notice the 
noise but kept on talking. “Take for instance, the 
question of building. You must have buildings equal 
to those of public and non-Catholic institutions? 
Well and good, if you can pay for them; but isn’t 
it rather foolish to swamp yourselves in debt by 
undertaking more than you can accomplish? I think 
that each of you teachers might make a personal 
application of these words. You Catholic teachers, 
especially if you are members of a religious order, 
are always overtaxing yourselves physically and 
very often mentally as well. You can’t keep that 
up, you know. Recall to your minds the old saw 
about burning the candle at both ends. Be prac- 
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tical. Do the best you can with what you have, 
but don’t try to work with what you haven’t. Per- 
haps the second part of that last sentence isn’t 
very clear, but think it out for yourself. Goodby.” 

“Persuasiveness,” comes the call, and the sweetest 
of sweet peas makes me a delightfully old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

“My dear lady,” I hear in honey-like tones, “I’m 
afraid that these relations of mine have been upset- 
ting you. Don’t pay too much attention to what 
they say. It really does not matter so much what 
you are or what you want, if you can only per- 
suade people that you are quite the right sort of per- 
son and that what you want is the right sort of 
thing. Take our family, for instance. There were 
a great many of us growing in the same part of the 
garden and every single one but Pliability and my- 
self was snipped off just as soon as it bloomed. I 
don’t know how Pliability managed but I used my 
powers of persuasion and so the gardener left me 
undisturbed long after he had taken the others. One 
day I'd look a bit droopy and I’d hear him say: ‘No 
use pluckin’ that one today; ’tis dead ’twould be in 
no time at all, at all.’ Another day I’d straighten 
up and then I'd hear: ‘Ah, do ye see now, ’tis get- 
ting’ stronger, the poor little thing; I'll lave it a 
wee bit longer.’ Now that’s the way you have to 
manage people. The gardener didn’t know that I 
was persuading him and of course they must never 
know that you are persuading them, but do it just 
the same. I assure you it’s the only way to get 
along. You want to have some change made in the 
course of studies, the class hours, the subjects that 
you teach? Well, if you’re aggressive, the change 
will probably not be made, but if you're persuasive, 
it certainly will be. You can try persuasiveness 
with the students, too; it’s almost sure to work 
beautifully.” 

“Pliability,” called the voice, and a sweet pea 
that bowed in every direction stood-—or should I 
say drooped?-—before me. 

“I’m twin sister to Persuasiveness, dear lady, our 
mothers grew on the same stem, but that horrid 
old gardener tried his best to separate us, and un- 
fortunately he succeeded, Even Persuasiveness 
couldn’t persuade him to leave us together and of 
course, being Pliability, I simply had to yield. How- 
ever,” continued the pea, bracing up a bit, “It isn’t 
a bad thing to yield sometimes; you're really more 
likely to get what you want in the end. Take the 
matter of having a change made in your school. Do 
you suppose that you will ever win over the school 
authorities to your way of thinking unless you make 
some concession in your turn and thus show yourself 
pliable to their wishes? Why I saved Persuasive- 
ness from being plucked a number of times. You 
see we grew so close together, even after we were 
on separate stems, that if the gardener cut me he’d 
probably cut my twin. Whenever I saw him be- 
side us, I’d droop over just as though I wanted him 
to pluck me. ‘Dade thin I'll not clip ye, little lady; 
‘tis too ready ye are to fall into me hands. I'll be 
takin’ some of the bowld ones.’ On he'd go and 
Persuasiveness and I would be safe, at least for that 
day. Compromise is the law of the world; vou’ve 
been taught that, haven’t you? Well, you may be- 
lieve it is true. Ours is a world of give and take; if 

(Continued on Page 226) 
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Some of the Difficulties in Our Language 
and How to Overcome Them--- 


By Sister Mary Louise Cuff, S.S.J., Ph.D. 


Part I. 


T is not so strange that children in the grades 
I should have difficulties in learning the English 
language when we find students in high school and 
even in college who find it most difficult to write a 
simple theme in correct English. Dare we tread a 
little farther and make the bold statement that many 
teachers of English are willing to admit that they 
themselves find the English language bristling 
with difficulties, even sown thick with perplexities? 
Why? Only one solution to be offered—ineffici- 
ent teaching in the. grades. If the grade work be 
properly cared for, there will be few difficulties in 
the high school, few in the college, and the teacher 
of English may sail on a smooth sea. 

The usual errors found by critics in advanced 
English are errors that should have been cleared 
away in the Grammar grades. Then, as the pupils 
advance, the careless superficiality that character- 
izes the college student of English today would 
never have been cultivated. 

Language is very inferior to thought; it is under 
a constant impulsion to express ideas and emotions 
which are far beyond its power. With all mental 
advance, the reach and range, the delicacy and pu- 
rity of thought and feeling constantly outstrip the 
power of words to utter them. There are times 
in the life of every individual when his feelings of 
joy or sorrow are set so deep in his soul as to defy 
the power of language, and at such times silence is 
more forceful than words. 

New words are being constantly born, and must 
be created in order to keep apace with the advance 
and progress of civilization. The growth of our 
language depends upon the great strides of human 
endeavor, The achievements of aviation, and the 
bringing into our homes of the social life of distant 
cities by the radio in our times measure up to the 
arts and processes of modern life which saw the 
great inventions of steam and gas, electricity and 
magnetism, the printing-press, the railroad, the 
steamship, the telephone and the telegraph, pho- 
tography and wireless telegraphy. Too, the late 
war enriched our language with copious new words, 
unheard of before. 

The crowding thought and imagery of the great 
minds of the human mass are constantly demand- 
ing words and phrases sufficiently forceful to ex- 
press their thought productions. It is these thought 
productions that have driven every vigorous mod- 
ern language into a chase for new coinage. Of all 
modern languages, our own has the most expansive 
vigor, for it does not stand still long enough to ad- 
mire its own beauties, but is ever struggling to utter 
what is still beyond itself. It is spoken by more 
human beings than any other tongue, now or in 
past ages. It is estimated that over one hundred 
and fifty million people speak the English language. 
It is the ideal language for the reason that it does 
not count so much for method, measure, melody, as 
it does for meaning. There was a time when Eng- 


lish was studied more from the point of view of 
beauty and embellishment, and this at a sacrifice 
of meaning, that is the expression was so festooned 
with superlatives and useless exclamations as to 
obscure the soul of the idea. This is now considered 
an accomplishment of the past, and good writers of 
English of the present day have a meaning for the 
words they use, thereby rendering their expressions 
more forceful and more easily understood. Kipling 
uses beautiful adjectives, but forceful ones, each 
making more effective the idea expr ssed. In 
schools of Dramatic Art, there is a marked getting 
away from the old style of expression, the style of 
the Actor, the “put on” fashion. Today there is no 
room on the stage for Actors. Artists are in de- 
mand, Artists who live through the acts and make 
for naturalness, 

Teachers should aim to teach their students ex- 
pressiveness of language, for this is to exalt the su- 
premacy of thought. The concentrated energy of 
expression of human thought and feeling permeates 
our language as the essential condition of its exist- 
ence. 

The duty of the teacher of English is to clarify 
all difficulties and make an easy path over such ob- 
stacles as may arise in the expression of thought. It 
is true there are many difficulties that beset the 
inexperienced student of English, but if these be 
cared for as the child advances from year to year, 
it is surprising how easily thought may flow over a 
smooth surface. 

The students should be taught to speak the best 
English possible, and the best English is that which 
gives force and effectiveness to speech. We do not 
advocate flowery expressions which are meaningless 
and carry with them nothing more than a pleasing 
sensation. Our children should not be taught to 
talk for the sake of talking; rather they should be 
taught to have something to say, and then say it in 
the best possible way. 


It frequently happens that some children in a 
school will criticize other children because they are 
choice in their expressions, neat in their personal 
appearance, distinctive in their manners, etc. Teach- 
ers should not permit this; rather they should en- 
courage the careless to imitate the example given 
by the particular. We are God’s own, and as God’s 
property and possession we should endeavor to be 
choice in our language, neat and clean in our ap- 
pearance, distinctive in our manner. The superla- 
tive degree is not too exagerated for the properties 
and characteristics of a human soul. Too, by culti- 
vating these desirable traits, we can enjoy life very 
much better, and be a source of imitation for the 
less fortunate. God is worthy of the highest and 
best in His creatures, why not then strive in every 
possible way to be worthy of Him who is our 
Model, knowing that all of this better suits us for a 
mind of purifying thought and exalted principle. 


It is well for us to bear in mind that even thor- 
oughly correct English instruction fails if we lose 
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sight of the higher possibilities of the langu ve; if 
we fail to recognize its beneficient and living power 
in one’s personality and character, The zealous 
teacher will aim from the start to fire her pupils 
with an ambition to acquire that grand, noble and 
mighty means for the expression of thought, 
whether that thought be the plainest or the 
highest that can be _ conceived. It should 
be worthy of an effort to bring out all its 
possibilities. Our language offers the very richest 
possibiliteis of expression, and if these are ever to 
be attained, the pupils must be led over to the twin 
cities: Interest-Enthusiasm. The easiest way to get 
there is over the Avenue of Desire. This is the 
only route by which the pupils can learn and learn 
most rapidly. 

Whilst giving the teacher material for exciting 
interest and keeping up the enthusiasm, it may per- 
haps be well to warn her of a danger: Avoid pre- 
cept as much as possible; cultivate principle. You 
may have a series of commandments, but remember 
that the most excellent rules of themselves will car- 
ry pupils but a littke way. A principle is immortal, 
possessing indefinite richness of application 1t will 
serve a thousand cases where a precept may serve 
but one. 

Many teachers desirous of becoming efficient in 
the teaching of English have read volume after vul- 
ume on METHOD. They have also attended Meth- 
ods Courses in their search for help. In the educa- 
tional markets we find any number of bocks writ- 
ten by linguistic masters who have so thoroughly 
explored the English language that there is scarcely 
any Theory left. They began with Theory, con- 
tinued with Theory and ended with Theor v. The 
same may be said of most of the Methods Courses 
offered in our university summer schools. What the 
teachers who are seeking for help need is the art 
of discovering how to avoid difficulties, how to teach 
children to express their thoughts in a simpie and 
easy way, and to steer clear of the perplexities. And 
in case they skid into the ditch as sometimes will 
an automobile no matter how expert the driver may 
be, just as the operator of the car would know how 
to get out, so teach the children how to extricate 
themselves from the difficulties into which they 
have sailed. 

Too much stress must not be placed upon the 
difficulties of the English language. They are not 
the main thing in English, nor do they constitute 
its chief charm. What we do want to make clear is 
this, that common grammatical errors which should 
have been cleared away in the grades are the beset- 
ting sins of the English themes of high school stu- 
dents. The work of the teacher then is to teach the 
child to express his thoughts so as to steer clear of 
the common difficulties, to avoid running into them, 
and to equip him with a knowledge of escaping in 
case the collision be unavoidable. 

Correct English is a comparatively slight thing, 
not troublesome in the least, nothing more than an 
incidental propriety, or natural aquisition. In the 
grades you may find some boys who never appear 
in the school room with a clean face, others may be 
very partcular about their personal appearance. 
These latter deserve no special commendation as it 
is their duty to respect themselves and respect their 
teachers and companions by being clean and _ pre- 
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sentable. As a rule these are the students who are 
particular about their language. The cultivating of 
cleanliness is surely preferable to slovenly habits, 
so the cultivation of correct expression is far more 
desirable than carelessness in the expression of 
thought. Correctness of speech, however, is only 
incidental to its main purpose. We must insist upon 
correct English, but even more stress is to be placed 
upon English worthy of its history and its destiny. 
Forceful, masterful English, teeming with healthful 
life, capable of moving worlds. But whilst studying 
with accuracy the beauties of our language, we 
should avoid a measured correctness so deadly dull 
that a vigorous blunder would be a welcome relief 
as well as a pleasurable delight, Freedom of speech 
cultivates naturalness of expression. Freedom is 
the special birthright of the Anglo-Saxon race. Ease 
and naturalness in expression should never be sac- 
rificed for the studied correct form. In poetry we 
are not permitted to sacrifice harmony for pronun- 
ciation. Now, we know that correct pronunciation 
should be taught and mastered and insisted upon, 
yet so superior is harmony in verse that pronuncia- 
tion is secondary. In the same way, while we should 
cultivate the correct form of expression and make it 
part of our very existence, still we must carefully 
avoid that studied, measured expression which is 
the death of freedom. 

In the works of Sir Walter Scott, critics have 
found him to be guilty not only of errors of style, 
but even of common grammatical errors. These when 
brought to the attention of Scott’s readers were 
regarded as harmless, since they, in their reading, 
were swept on by the splendor of his descriptions 
and the admiration of his living characters. They 


could understand that a writer with the enthusiasm 


of Scott soared far above the faults of his pen. Im- 
agine a production like “Guy Mannering” being 
written in six weeks, and the “Bride of Lammer- 
moor” in two weeks. Here Scott had no time for 
technicalities or forms, in both of which he was 
well versed, but his pen was busy endeavoring to 
produce on paper his flashing thought. He always 
trusted for words and construction to the habitual 


language of a cultured gentleman. 

We read of Father Taylor, of the Seaman’s Bethel in 
3oston, that, at one time, finding himself involved in a 
sentence with no possible outlet. he paused, and exclaimed, 
“Brethren, I’ve lost the track of the nominative case, but 
one thing 1 know,—I’m bound for the kingdom of heaven!” 
And the audience responded “Amen! Amen!” to the 
preacher who thought more of salvation than of syntax. 
(Con. Fernald, Expressive English, p. 265.) 

The very best advice we can offer to a young writer or 
speaker is to get full of information, subject it to consid- 
erable thought, propel the thought with emotion and carry 
it on with enthusiasm. Then, if you have learned your 
English well, trust to its wonderful elasticity, and if you 
stretch a point from correct form, you will rebound like a 
rubber ball far above the original level. Be not disturbed 
for the making of even a genuine blunder, provided you 
succeed in writing or saying something really real. If 
you know your English, you may well become your own 
critic, but beware that the critic soar not above the crea- 
tor. 

Our language is so effective and majestic that the con- 
stant hunt for difficulties defeats its noble purpose. Dif- 
ficulties indeed are to be avoided, but let us see to it that 
their destruction do not hinder the effective expression 
that has power to move humanity through the medium 
of our common speech. 

(Part II of this article will appear in the November issue 
of the Journal, and will treat of the practical application 
of this Theory.) 
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Backgrounds of Literature 


By Brother Leo, F.S.C., L.H.D. 


V. THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
W: {O that has come in touch with even a modi- 


cum of English history and English literature 
does not experience a thrill of terror, a chill of fore- 
boding, a sense of tragedy both impending and ac- 
complished, at mention of the Tower of London? 
Stalwart royal heroes and contemptible royal ro- 
gues, burly men-at-arms and dainty servitors of 
queens, dim figures out of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays—those vital documents which taught Chat- 
ham all the English history he knew, and, it might 
be added, most of the English history he made— 
sullen conspirators on their way to torture, saintly 
prelates on their way to death! If ghosts but 
walked within these unrelenting walls what pa- 
geantry would be! 

To visit the Tower of London is to revise and 
reconstruct impressions derived from reading and 
imagination. It is no narrow upward stretch of 
stone from out a nest of huddled houses. It is a 
group of buildings with extensive grounds, with 
courts and stone stairways and two sets of walls, 
some sectors of them very old indeed ; the whole en- 
circled by a moat, now drained and ornamental. 
The entire Tower grounds cover exactly thirteen 
acres toward the east end of the city and close be- 
side the Thames. 


The burrowings of antiquaries seem to make it 
clear that the Tower site was used as a military 
center at least as early as the Roman occupation of 
Britain; of course the indispensable Julius Caesar 
is dragged into the story and made the builder of a 
fortress on this spot. Verily, to him that hath shall 
be given. Legends are often fascinating and diffi- 
cult to disprove, so by all means let Caesar and 
London enjoy mutual honor. But legend wanes 
and history begins when we come to the very cen- 
ter of the Tower’s thirteen acres and behold the 
famous White Tower, long a castle and even a royal 
palace. This vast keep was built by Gundulph, a 
Benedictine monk and Bishop of Rochester, in the 
interests of William the Conqueror, In subsequent 
years the place grew and extended and had a chec- 
quered history. It has served as fortress and mint; 
as palace and state prison; as menagerie and pub- 
lic record office; as barracks and museum; as store- 
house for army supplies and shrine of the crown 
jewels. 

Outside the encircling moat there is today a strip 
of garden with gravel walks and_ substantial 
benches. During the lunch hour, in all save the 
most unpleasant of ILondon’s temperamental weath- 
er, young men and girls, employed nearby in the 
bustling city, serenely sit and eat their eggs and 
sandwiches, seemingly unmindful that the place be- 
neath their feet is bloody ground, that the Tower 
has been the scene of numberless horrors, that the 
little elevation behind their backs was once marred 
by headsman’s block and portentous gibbet, that 
on this very spot the Blessed Thomas More and 
many another good man and true—to say nothing 
of a goodly scattering of indisputable rascals— 
looked their last upon the sun—if the sun con- 


descended to shine. For here is sinister Tower Hill. 
Least of all are those idlers on the benches aware 
that before Tower Hill became a place for public 
executions, the Tyburn of the East End, it had been 
a place of charity and prayer. Here in the four- 
teenth century a Cistercian monastery stood, dedi- 
cated to God under the invocation of Saint Mary 
of Grace, and popularly known as Eastminster to 
distinguish it from the more famous and more en- 
during Westminster Abbey to the west beyond Lon- 
don town. But the land seemed predestined for 
gruesome uses. The monastery did not thrive and 
was eventually abandoned, and Tower Hill as a 
stage for tragedy came into its own. 

You have scarce paid your sixpence admission 
and entered the Tower grounds before you are 
forcibly reminded of the past. Everywhere you en- 
counter members of the Tower guard in their queer 
hats and quaint cloaks dating from the time of 
King Henry VII. The official designation of these 
prosperous looking military gentlemen is “Honorary 
Members of the King’s Bodyguard of the Yoemen 
cf the Guard,” but they are commonly and certainly 
more conveniently and not at all inappositely kn»wn 
as “Beefeaters,” because of their ruddy jowls and 
well nourished appearance. Most of them look like 
ibe direct descendants of the Tower henchmen so 
vividly described by William Harrison Ainsworth 
in his historical novel, “The Tower of London,” 
those mighty men nearly eight feet tall who were 
went to sate their appetites with quail and reast 
beef, calvered salmon and Westphalia ham, venison 
pasty and larded capons, all washed down with 
some three gallons of metheglin. 

A Beefeater, with dignity and courtesy, directs 
us to the Bloody Tower, which we find trmendously 
theugh not directly suggestive of bloodshed. Here 
are no weapons displayed and no instruments of 
torture such as in the White Tower we shail pres- 
ently behold, but only a narrow spiral staircase and 
a Jittle prison room wherein, according to tradition, 
the two little princes, the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York, were confined and murdered by order 
of Richard III. Since Horace Walpole and Sir 
Durning Lawrence and other students of English 
history have been so assiduous in reclaiming the 
character of the hunchbacked king, undeniably 
blackened by Blessed Thomas More and Shake- 
speare, the sad fate of the child princes is now 
regarded more as a legend than as fact; but no 
visitor to the Bloody Tower fails to recall their 
pitiful story. 

In this same cell, so runs the tale, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was incarcerated under James I. We know 
that at least part of his imprisonment was spent in 
the Brick or Burbage Tower in the inner ward, and 
that his keeper recorded that the illustrious prisoner 
had been thither removed “to safer and higher lodg- 
ings, which, though it seems nearer to Heaven, yet 
there is no means of escape from thence for him 
to any place but Hell.” The Tower of London in- 
spired many such grim pleasantries. Be that as it 
may, the tradition persists that within the Bloody 
Tower Raleigh wrote his History of the World. I 
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have always regarded that literary performance as 
a fine example of initiative—to write a world-wide 
book within the confines of a narrow room. Close 
to the cell is a little stretch of rampart known as 
Raleigh’s Walk where the great man used to enjoy 
a bit of physical exercise. One can fancy him pac- 
ing up and down that straightened path of stone, 
meditating, perhaps, on the fickleness of kings. 
Though in prison, it is a not unpleasant walk, af- 
fording fresh air and a good view of the river. 

Less attractive far is a dungeon in the White 
Tower facetiously known as Little Ease because 
here the unfortunate prisoners—Guy Fawkes of the 
Gunpowder Plot was one of them—could neither 
stand erect nor lie at full length. Little Ease further 
justified its name by reason of the fact that at high 
tide the water from the moat would flow into the 
dungeon to the height of several feet; “so that in 
addition to an excrutiatingly painful position, the 
unhappy captive was half-drowned, and even de- 
voured by the hungry rats that swam in with the 
slimy water.” In those stern days prisoners were 
certainly not coddled. 

But they could say their prayers were they so 
disposed. Today the garrison church is the chapel 
of Saint Peter in chains, erected in the reign of 
Henry VIII on the site of a still earlier house of 
prayer. In more senses than one the trim and good- 
natured Tommies of the garrison, when they march 
of Sunday mornings to their devotions, are ap- 
proaching holy ground; for beneath the pavement 
of the chapel, directly before the altar, are buried 
a number of the Tower’s most distinguished and 
saintly prisoners. A memorial tablet near the door 
gives a list of “Remarkable Persons Buried in this 
Chapel.” The list includes Gerald Fitzgerald, the 
dashing Earl of Kildare; Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s fallen favorite, who led 
an ill-starred rebellion and languished in a tower 
here which still bears his name; two of Henry 
VIII’s wives, Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howard; 
the Blessed Margaret, Countess of Salisbury; the 
Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and the 
Blessed Thomas More, whose body here reposes, 
though his severed head, lovingly rescued from ig- 
nominity on Tower Hill by his daughter, Margaret 
Roper, rests in the Church of Saint Dunstan in 
Canterbury. And here too slumber the mortal re- 
mains of that malignant Thomas Cromwell who, 
having in the season of his power sent to the scaf- 
fold and the block scores of persecuted victims and 
having filled the Tower with men and women who 
opposed his policy of vindictiveness, in 1540 met 
the same fate that he had so lavishly thrust upon 
others. Both directly and indirectly Thomas Crom- 
well was responsible for an incredible amount of 
bloodshed and for hatreds and dissensions that have 
endured through centuries, for it was he who coun- 
seled Henry VIII to defy the divorce decision of the 
Pope and separate England from the Roman Com- 
munion. The remarks of the banished Duke in “As 
You Like It” concerning “sermons in stones” take 
on added significance as we stroll about the Tower. 
On many a wall we may trace the scratchings made 
upon the cold stone by prisoners bereft of comfort 
and often of hope. One such inscription is found 
in the Strong Room, undated and unsigned: 
(Continued on Page 233) 
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THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI FOR 
CHILDREN 
By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C. 


O dear St. Francis, teach 

Me to love ali 

The things that God has made, 
Both great and small. 


THE KING WHO MADE A COUNTRY BEAUTIFUL 
HERE was once a very great King. He was so very 
strong and rich that he could do whatever He wished. 
This King lived all alone in a palace. Around the palace 
were miles and miles of bare, brown land owned by the 
King. The King had everything He wanted. He was 
perfectly happy. 

The King was so very happy that he wanted some one 
else to have some of His happiness. He wanted some one 
to whom He could give some of the good things that 
made Him happy. Because He was very powerful He de- 
cided to create people and to give them some of His 
happiness. But first He decided to prepare the land and 
make it beautiful. And this is how He prepared the land. 

The King looked out over His land. He said, “Let the 
earth bring forth beautiful growing things.” 

Suddenly the loveliest things began to happen. Great 
tall trees appeared on the bare earth. Soft green grass 
spread itself at their feet. Shrubbery divided the land 
by pretty fences. There were roses, roses everywhere. 
Little playful winds began to shake the leaves on the 
trees. Gentle dew drifted over the grass. The dew set- 
tled itself. Wherever it settled the wee heads of violets 
peeped through the grass. The dew shone and shone till 
the violets seemed like the eyes of babies. 

All these things happened because the King wished 
them to happen. He was a mighty King. He looked out 
again over His land. He said, “This is good and beauti- 
ful.” After He had seen how beautiful the land was, He 
said, “Let there be birds in the trees and fish in the 
streams and animals to live among the trees.” 

Suddenly the air was filled with the song of birds. 
waters of the streams that flowed through the 


The 
land 


splashed where fishes played in the sun. Squirrels darted 


up and down the trunks of the trees. Animals of everv 
kind ran and played and ate and slept in the sun-warmed 
grass. 

The King looked out again over His land and then He 
said, “All these things are good and beautiful.” Then 
the King, having seen the beauty of all the things on His 
land, said. “Now the land is ready for people to live upon 
i; 

Then the King created people. 
upon the land and enjoy its beauty. Many, many chil- 
dren plaved among the trees and flowers. Most of the 
children loved the King who had made the earth so very 
beautiful. Some of them, however, were bad children, 
who did not care at all for the King. 

These bad children did not love the beautiful things the 
King had given them. Whenever they saw a very beauti- 
ful flower they would take a stick and knock the flower’s 
head off with the stick. Sometimes they would jump into 
a bed of violets and trample it into the dirt. They cut 
words and pictures on the trunks of trees. They hurt 
the little animals whenever they could. They would run 
from the big ones, of course. They liked to throw stones 
at the birds and squirrels. They laughed when they hit a 
bird and killed it. They tore the nests of the birds from 
the trees and broke the pretty eggs. 

Just imagine how bad the King felt. He had made the 
beautiful flowers and animals for the pleasure of the chil- 
dren. And they repaid Him in this mean way. 

Of course you know who the King in the story is. He 
is God. God made the earth with all its fruits and flow- 
ers and animals for the use and pleasure of men. Most 
people through all the centuries since the world was 
created have been like the good children who loved God 
and His beautiful gifts. But many have been like the bad 
children. 

One of the people who loved God and the beautiful 
things of nature was St. Francis of Assisi, who lived in 
the thirteenth century. Francis said very often, “How 
good God is to give us such a lovely world for a home. 
He made all things, and so all things are little brothers 
and sisters to us.”. Whenever Francis talked of the things 
of nature he called them loving names. He would say, 


He told them to live 
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“My Lord the Sun,” and “My-.Sister the Moon,” and “My 
little Sisters the Birds.” He even preached sermons to 
the animals and told them to thank God for His gifts to 
them. 

Francis loved God so much that he gave up everything 
he had to be poor as Jesus was when He lived on earth. 
Jesus left His home to do the work of His Father in 
Heaven. So Francis left his home, too, that he might 
serve God better. Jesus spent His nights without a roof 
to cover Him. Francis did this, too. Francis was so 
much like Jesus that at last Jesus made wounds like His 
own come into the hands and feet and side of Francis. 

Francis of Assisi is a great saint. He became a saint 
because he did everything to please God. His soul was 
pure and good. He was like the flower that grows beau- 
tiful for God and does not care whether people admire 
it or not. Even though he became great, Francis was 
once a child just like other children. He found it just 
as hard to be good as other children do. 


O Jesus, may my soul, 

Like little birds and flowers, 
Grow beautiful for Thee, 
Through all life’s fleeting hours. 


The Rich Young Man Who Obeyed Christ’s Call to Fol- 
low Him, 

There was once a very rich silk merchant who lived in 
the city of Assisi, in Italy. This city is on the sunny slope 
of a mountain. From the city you can see across a lovely 
valley. The valley is filled with golden orange trees and 
with grape vines. The sky is the bluest in all the world. 

This silk merchant used to go to France to buy and sell 
silk. He loved France dearly. In the year 1182 he came 
home to Assisi from France. When he got home he 
found that a little baby son had been born. He was very 
happy. He named the baby Francis, because he loved 
France so much. 

The silk merchant’s name was Peter Bernadone. His 
wife’s name was Pica. They taught their son to speak 
French when he was old enough to talk. They taught 
him to sing the pretty songs of the French troubadours. 
Francis had a beautiful voice. People liked to hear him 
sing. Sometimes when his mother had company, she 
would say, “Francis, sing that little song I taught you 
yesterday.” 

Francis would stand before the company to sing. He 
would look very nice in his silk suit with its graceful 
cape. He would clap his hands and skip about as the 
French people did when they sang. His dark eyes would 
get very bright and his brown curls would bob. The 
gentlemen and ladies would clap their hands and say, 
“What a fine boy he is! He will be well liked when he 
gets older.” 

Francis liked to hear them say these things. As he 
grew older he liked fine clothes and gay songs more and 
more. He always wore rich and gay clothes. He looked 
handsome, with his soft, dark eyes and shining, brown 
hair. He was well liked by every one. He spent money 
freely. His mother would sometimes say, “Francis is 
more like a prince than our son.” 

Sometimes the neighbors talked about Francis when he 
spent so much money. Then his mother would say, 
“You must not think bad thoughts about my son. He 
shall be a son of God yet, through the power of divine 
grace.” 

Francis did not really think himself a prince. He knew 
that he was the son of a tradesman, and so he often sold 
goods for his father on the market. Though he liked nice 
things, he was unselfish. He was kind to beggars. He 
was just as polite to the poor as to the rich. 

On one day when Francis was selling some cloth to a 
customer a beggar came to ask him for some money. 
Francis finished waiting on the customer before he paid 
attention to the beggar. When he turned to the beggar 
the poor man had gone. Francis felt very bad. What do 
you think he did? 

He ran from the booth, leaving all the silks and velvets 
unguarded. He ran through the crowd after the beggar. 
Sometimes he could see him, he thought. Then the crowd 
would stop. Francis could hardly get through the crowd. 
Finally he caught up with the beggar. He gave the poor 
man a big sum of money. The beggar was very much 
pleased. 

Then Francis made a vow always to be good to the 
poor. He kept this vow always. When he set the table 
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for his mother in their home, he put many loaves of 
bread on it. She asked him once, “Why do you put so 
much bread on the table?” 

“So that there will be enough for beggars who may 
come,” answered Francis. 

During those days Francis led a happy life. 
loved by everybody. He was always first in every festival 
procession. He wore the gayest clothes and he sang the 
most beautifully of all. On one day a friend said of him, 
“Francis will be either the glory or the scandal of 
Assisi,” Francis became the glory of Assisi, 

During these happy days a war broke out between 
Assisi and Perugia, another Italian city. Francis soon 
became a soldier. He liked the uniform and the march- 
ing and the music. He liked the other soldiers. Then 
he and some other soldiers were taken prisoners by the 
Perugians. For a whole year they were shut up in 
prison. They had none of the nice things of life, such as 
good food and nice clothing and soft beds. They all said 
they would have died of lonesomeness and suffereing if 
it had not been for Francis. He kept them cheered up. 

Once he said, “I must be happy. Some day I shall be 
loved all over the world.” Even before he was very old 
people all over the world loved him and many followed 
him, 

Francis suffered just as much as the other soldiers did. 
Then on one day a guard came and said they could be 
free and could go home. They were very happy. 

After Francis returned home he became very sick. He 
was sick for a long time. He got well very slowly. This 
sickness taught him a lesson. It taught him to think more 
about Heaven and less about the joys of life on earth. 
After this sickness he did not care so much for the gay 
pleasure of the city. 

Francis dreamed on one night that he was in a palace. 
He saw many weapons. These weapons belonged to him 
and to his soldiers, he thought the dream meant that he 
was to be a great captain. So he thought he would go 
to join an army. On his way to join the army he had 
another dream. Our Lord came to him and said, “Fran- 
cis, which can do more for you, the master or the servant, 
the rich man or the poor man?” 

“The master and the rich man,” replied Francis. 

“Then,” said Christ, “why do you leave Me, Who am 
Master of all things, to serve a man like yourself?” 

“What shall I do, Lord?” asked Francis. 

“Return home. You are to lead an army of men to 
make war against Satan. Your army is to pray and do 
penance and preach for Me.” 

Francis did not go to join the army. 
as he was told to do. 


He was 


He went home, 
He wanted to please our dear Lord. 


O dear St. Francis, pray 
That I, like you, 

The Holy Will of God 
May know and do. 


Francis no longer cared for the pleasures he once had 
loved. He prayed and fasted and did other penances. He 
was especially good to the poor and sick. In those far-off 
days of the thirteenth century there were many people 
who had a terrible disease called leprosy. People with 
this disease were terrible to look at because their bodies 
were covered with ugly sores. They had to keep away 
from other people. In those days there were no leper 
colonies as there are now. The lepers wandered about 
until they were nearly ready to die. Then they were 
taken into hospitals. While they wandered about they 
were forced to warn people when they were comnig. They 
had to cry very loud, “Unclean! Unclean!” 


People who heard this sad cry would know that a 
leper was coming. They would usually go in some other 
direction to keep from meeting the leper. Francis hated 
to meet lepers just as much as other people did. He was 
afraid he would get the disease. The sight and smell of 
the lepers made him sick. But what do you think he 
did once? 

Francis was out riding on a handsome horse. The 
horse pranced and tossed its head as it went along. It 
seemed to know how handsome Francis looked in his 
fine clothes and how its bridle and saddle shone in the 
sun. Suddenly on the road ahead Francis saw a leper. 
He heard the terrible cry, “Unclean! Unclean!” 


The leper was dreadful to see. Francis looked down 
at his own beautiful clothes. Then he looked at the leper. 
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He was afraid to ride closer to him. Then he thought 
of how our Lord had been kind to lepers when He was 
on earth. He then spurred his horse forward. When he 
came to the leper he got down from the horse. He gave 
the leper some money. Then he put his arms around the 
leper and kissed him tenderly. Then he got back on his 
horse. 

The horse trotted on. Francis looked back to wave at 
the leper. What do you think had happened? There was 
no leper on the road. Where the leper had been there 
was a glorious light. Then Francis knew that our Lord 
had pretended to be a leper. He knew that our Lord 
wants us to treat the poor and sick as we would like to 
treat Him. Once our Lord said, “Whatever you do to the 
poor and sick you do to Me.” 

Francis then vowed again that he would always be 
good to the poor and sick. Some time after this he had 
a vision in which he saw our Lord hanging on His Cross. 
After this vision Francis loved charity and piety and 
poverty very much. He would often go to the hospitals 
and take care of the sick. He made a pilgrimage to 
Rome. When he came to the door of St. Peter’s Church 
he saw many beggars on the steps. He gave his own 
clothes to the poorest of them, and put on the beggar’s 
rags. Then he spent the day with these poor people, 
talking to them and consoling them in their troubles. 

On one day soon after this Francis was praying in the 
Church of St. Damian, near Assisi. A voice seemed to 
come to him from the Crucifix, saying, “Francis, go and 
repair my house.” 

This was a very poor old church, and Francis thought 
God wanted it repaired. He went home and took some 
cloth out of his father’s warehouse. Francis took the 
cloth to a nearby town and sold it. This was wrong, be- 
cause he did not ask his father, Perhaps he thought his 
father would not care. Then he brought the money to 
the priest at St. Damian’s Church. The priest would not 
take the money. Francis’ father was very angry. He came 
to the priest. Francis had laid the money in a window. 
When his father found the money he was not so angry 
as he had been. 

Francis hid from his father for some days. During 
these days Francis prayed and fasted. When he ap- 
peared again in the streets he was so poorly dressed and 
so very pale and weak that people said he was a madman. 
This made his father very angry. He took Francis home, 
gave him a beating, and locked him up with a chain on 
his ankles. Francis was finally set free by his mother. 
He went back to St. Damian’s Church. Then his father 
came there after him. He said to Francis, “Either you 
will go home with me or you will come to the Bishop 
and give up your share in my wealth forever.’ 

Francis said, “I shall go to the Bishop and give up my 
wealth. I want only to be like our Lord who was so 
poor.” 

When they came before the Bishop, Francis’s father 
told the Bishop that Francis was acting so as to bring 
shame on his father, Francis did not say a word. Then 
the Bishop said Francis must either do as his father said 
or he could be disowned by his father. Suddenly Francis 
began to take off his handsome clothes. He laid them at 
his father’s feet. The people in the room gasped when 
they saw the fine clothes laid on the floor. They gasped 
again when they saw that Francis had on a coarse, rough 
shirt which he had worn under the fine clothes. He wore 
this rough shirt for a penance. He gave the rich clothes 
back to his father because he did not want to be richly 
dressed when there were so many poor people who had 
to dress in rags. 

Then Francis said to his father, “Before this time I 
called you my father. Now I shall say Father only to 
God who is in Heaven. In Him I place all my hope.” 

Francis loved his father as much as any boy does. But 
he knew that God wanted him to leave home and work 
only fir Him. After his father had left Francis stood 
before the Bishop. He looked very unhappy. The Bishop 
was sorry for him. He got him the clothes of a laborer. 
Francis put them on joyfully. He was twenty-five years 
old at this time. 


O dear St. Francis, teach to me 
The holy joy that there may be 
In lowly Christ’s sweet poverty. 


(To be continued in November Issue) 
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GEOGRAPHY 
By Sister Mary Gilbert, J.M., M.A., M.E. 
IV. 


HILE is a slim giant. If its northern end touched the 

Arctic Circle its southern would reach the Gulf of 
Mexico, but its widest stretch—at the Straits of Magellan, 
—is only 250 miles, while near Hanover Island it narrows 
down to 60 miles. We wandered in the streets and build- 
ings of its chief seaport, Valparaiso, and admired its ar- 
tistic monuments before boarding the train for the Vale of 
Paradise wherein is situated the capital, Santiago the beau- 
tiful. How we wished to linger long here on the heights as 
we went through the President’s palace, the government 
buildings, a palatial private residence, schools, churches, 
and cathedral, all of which convinced us that the Chilians 
well deserve the reputation they enjoy for progress and 
culture. There is something elevating in living near na- 
ture, and in Santiago one is never allowed to forget her in 
her grandest flights, for on either side the capital moun- 
tains wall in the valley and Aconcagua rises 23,000 miles 
into the bluest of blue skies. Santiago has the captivat- 
ing something peculiar to Spanish built cities, the appeal 
that never fails to win one’s heart. 

“What is that delightful looking height?” we had asked 
as our train approached the capital. “That’s Santa Lucia, 
the city play-ground,” we were told; once it was the Span- 
ish barracks. “In all its native coloring this spot rises 
above the enchanting city. A visit to the heights was more 
than a pleasure, so also was our acquaintance with a 
hacienda. The house sat low, cool and inviting amid its 
lawns, gardens, shrubbery, and statuary. This home of a 
cultured family is only one of many, for were we not in 
the Vale of Paradise which is over 700 miles long? The 
climate reminded us of that of Southern California, and 
the reason flashed through our minds that we were about 
as far south of the Equator as Los Angeles is north of it. 
Hence the semi-tropical fruits that we saw on all sides as 
we traveled. Fields of maize, wheat, alfalfa, vegetables, 
and vineyards stretch into far distances. By way of San- 
tiago from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres is a 50 hour rail- 
trip. We went as far as Los Andes high and cold, then 
returned to the China capital, as we had decided to go 
by rail to Antofagasta, a port in the Atacama Desert. 
Everything that man needs must be brought into this city, 
the centre of the sodium nitrate industry; even the water 
comes in through a pipe-line over a distance of 200 miles. 

About 45,000 men are engaged in the nitrate fields. We 
stopped off to see the process of “mining” and extracting 
the nitrate. After making a trench about 8 feet deep the 
miners lowered a boy by means of a rope to arrange the 
fuse for the explosion. When the boy was back again at 
a safe distance above ground, the electric current met the 
dynamite, hurling the soil high in air for all the world like 
the Giant Geyser. No sooner had the cakes of nitrate and 
soil dropped back to earth, than the men began filling 
them into ox-carts; the contents of the carts were in turn 
dumped into a movable railroad convenience and carried 
to the vats in which the sodium nitrate is separated from 
the soil, dried, and packed into jute bags for the markets 
of the world. The yellow liquid remaining in the vats in- 
terested us, especially as we saw hundreds of hide kegs 
near where we were standing. Iodine is obtained from the 
“vellow liquid” and put into the kegs, one of which is 
valued at about $3000.00 when full. Now, who can give 
the history of the Atacama Desert, since you know that it 
supplies the world with sodium nitrate and iodine? Iodine 
is obtained from sea weed. Why this rainless stretch in 
northern Chile? Think of the prevailing wind and a cold 
current before giving the answer. 

We felt at this point in our journey that we would like 
to visit another desert port, Iquique, and then return to 
Antofagasta, board the train for Bolivia and the other 
northwest highlands, 


¥, 
The Northwest Highlands 
The Northwest Highlands include Peru, Ecuador, 
via, Columbia, and a part of Venezuela. 
of the population in this region live on the cool plateaus, 
leaving the low coast land and the low-lying valleys to the 


3oli- 
The greater part 


negroes. Near the coast the countries look barren and 
uninviting, yet Payta, Mollendo, and Guayaquil are busy 
ports. Explain this seeming paradox. A short distance 
from Payta the Piura irrigates the valley and makes plan- 
tations possible. What furnishes the briskness seen in 
other ports? To travel from sea level upward is to pass 
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through tropical lands with dates and figs, jungle forest 
and all that it means; higher still through semi-tropical 
uplands heavy with oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, rice, cot- 
ton, indigo, cocoa, and coca. Cocoa is found in all the Re- 
publics here, but Ecuador seems to be the favorite cocao- 
plantation region, cinchona plantations flourish in Bolivia, 
forests abound in parts of all these countries. The highest 
ranges like the lowest valleys are shunned by the white 
race to a great extent. 

On the highest levels below the snow line vicunas and 
guanacos spend their summer, descending to lower pas- 
tures with the winter snows. Below these cold, treeless 
plateaus is the temperate region, the region of hardy 
grains, cattle, and sheep; in the deserts, where strange 
growths furnish a meager diet, herds of goats wander. 
The vicuna is noted for its fine wool, that of the domestic 
aplaca is coarser. The Llamas are the beasts of burden 
of these highlands. There three with their wilder cousin, 
the guanaco, are cameloids. There is a species of deer, 
and vizcacha is found here as well as in Argentina. It 
resembels our prairie dog. 

It would be hard to do justice to the mineral wealth of 
this region, Chile was at one time the leading copper-pro- 
ducing country in the world. It will likely become so 
again for there is a mount of almost solid copper at Chu- 
quicamata about 100 miles from the coast, but copper is 
plentiful throughout the highlands; gold, silver, tin, lead, 
manganese, iron, and emeralds are awaiting capital to be 
developed. Soft coal has been mined at Lota, Chile. There 
are coal mines also at Coronel and Vadivia which have not 
been worked. It is the lack of coal together with the cost 
of labor that retards the development of South America. 
Wood is used on railroads and on many steamboats. These 
facts we learned about the highlands before leaving Anto- 
fagasta for Bolivia. 

The Journey 

“So Bolivia produces one-fourth the world’s supply of 
tin,” a pupil exclaimed as we traveled through the beauti- 
ful valley of the Loa River, a valley Virgil would have 
chosen for his shepherds and shepherdesses, a Greek for 
his nymphs, and an Irishman for his fairies. After we 
crossed the bridge that takes a giant leap over a chasm 
we stopped, for there were the reservoirs which furnished 
the water we drank at Antofagasta. Another climb brought 
us into highlands cool and delightful. Llamas with their 
burdens, Indian drivers patiently and everlastingly chew- 
ing coca leaves, their industrious wives spinning busily as 
they travel with their husbands. The women need to spin 
and weave judging from the number of bright colored 
skirts they wear, and the gay ponchos of their lords. We 
passed a lake of borax, thought of Sucre the capital, as we 
stopped at Potosi. The silver mines hete were worked by 
the Spaniards during the period of discovery; they are 
still worked and the silver obtained pays for mining the 
tin, for Potosi is now more a tin than a silver mine. The 
Huanchaca is not quite as famous as the Potosi, still it is 
a noted silver mine too. We continued our trip to La Paz 
over which the Illimani Mountains shone in wondrous 
evening glory. The train rounded a curve and La Paz 
stood revealed within its walls of nature’s making. It 
looked like a broken rainbow. Why? Droves of llamas 
and their drivers had arrived from the valleys, Indian men 
and women chattered gaily, cultured Spaniards motored 
by. It is a beautiful city, this metropolis of Bolivia; its 
cathedrals, churches, college, schools, refined men and 
women, and—shall I say it?—the happy gay natives make 
it delightful. Yet we were limited for time and turned our 
faces to Quaqui for a voyage on Lake Titicaca two miles 
and a half above sea-level. Around our comfortable 
steamer we noticed the strangest little craft made of reeds, 
called balsas. The legends of the Incas proved diverting 
as we crossed. On board, too, we decided that we should 
not miss Arequipa, or the Harvard Observatory, or Mount 
Mista. Mollendo is the port for Arequipa, but we went 
only as far as Arequipa which we found a busy city. It 
has textile mills, car-shops, flour mills, and a chocolate 
factory. The opening of cotton-mills holds a great prom- 
ise for the future of South America. We reverently entered 
the splendid, large cathedral, and with silent solemn awe 
studied Misti up on whose slope we saw one Harvard Ob- 
servatory and another upon the mountain’s clear summit. 
While visiting the Observatory we thought of the dear 
‘woman whose husband did the meterological work here 
some years ago, and whose sister is one of ours in a Cal- 
ifornia Convent. I wondered if the scientist’s gentle wife 
had been ever badly frightened doing her sojourn in this 
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land of earthquakes. The houses are 
proof” buildings. 

We retraced our way en route for Cuzco the land of the 
Incas. We saw the huge remains of an old fortification, an 
old city gate, high stone walls like a road through a gran- 
ite mountain, into the clouds. Surely, they must have been 
safe from their enemies in this strong place. 

Finally through large plantations and small farms, past 
mud houses and vegetable gardens, coffee, cotton, cocoa, 
rubber, sugar, and indigo; herds and flocks and what-not 
we reached Oroya on the highest railroad in the world, 
and steamed into Lima. 

Our attractions in the capital of Peru were the cathedral 
and the University of San Marcos, the oldest in the west- 
ern hemisphere, founded in 1551. The cathedral dates back 
to the gallant Pizarro. We visited a Convent school in 
which senoritas were as sweetly demure and modern as 
are many dear young ladies whom we know well in the 
north. 

From Lima to Lima’s port, Callao, is seven miles. Here 
we embarked for Guayaquil, Quito’s sea-gate entrance. 
Neither harbor is good and passengers land and embark 
from lighters. Quito sits cool on its height beneath the 
Equator. Its public and private buildings are interesting, 
but somehow Bogota kept calling, calling and we hastened 
to this prosperous city from which twin peaks arise, both 
crowned by a church. The same conditions hold here as 
in Bolivia and the other high, cool, fertile, pleasant valleys. 
Then we were away for Caracas, capital of Venezuela. 
Here again is an attractive city. We left the highlands 
and looked upon the grassy lands stretching afar. <A 
rich country, indeed. Flocks and herds dot the fields and 
forests fringe the hills. What a vista of loveliness this is! 
We finally find ourselves at the chief port of Venezuela, 
La Guiara. With a pang we saw Little Venice far in the 
rear. A stop to see the salt works on the Island of Coche, 
another, to see anear the famous pitch lake Trinidad from 
which Columbus once caulked his weather-beaten boats, a 
glimpse at the grassy, hot Guianas—the three colonies of 
South America—all the other countries visited are Repub- 
lics—then home, ake 


As the pupils journey they do not travel as rapidly as I 
did. When the slides flash their beauty on the screen, 
the pupils mention the rivers and the cities around, they 
speak about every industry worth mentioning. For 
instance that Ecuador was the first to make panama hats. 
They name the mountains and the mountain peaks; they 
tell the delightful stories of each of the great rivers of 
South America, what material is used for fuel in the up- 
lands. They compare the clothes and lack of clothes and 
the houses of the Indians all over the country and tell 
why some are mére poles, others heavily thatched, and 
others still made of bamboo and mud. In a word the 
pupils reason and connect cause and effect, then reason 
again about the opportunities and future of this great con- 
tinent. They bring in delightful tales of the real Spaniards 
who braved all to win the country for Spain and God and 
conclude that the conscience of these men must have been 
operating fairly well to have them take the risks they did. 
One thrilling tale is as interesting as that of Jason’s Gold- 
en Fleece, only more so—for it led to the discovery and ex- 
ploration of the Amazon Valley. Read “The American 
Golden Fleece,” in Spanish Pioneers by Charles F. Lum- 
mis. 


one-story, ‘“quake- 





Geography, Application of Principles 


The pupils are now ready to apply to Africa the knowl- 
edge gained in their study of South America. They glance 
at the physical features of the continent and decide that 
Africa is a plateau with a rim of hills that in a few places 
take on the dignity of mountains. The Rift region in the 
east interests them. From the islands and shores they come 
to the mainland and locate the jungle forest in the Congo 
valley; they easily decide what the products of the region 
must be; with the aid of a little addition and subtraction 
they give the animal life. They next locate the grassy 
lands of the Sudan and South Africa; they name the wild 
grass-eating animals of these regions; buffalo, giraffe, ga- 
zelle, antelope, and others; then the animals that live on 
grass-eating animals, as the tiger, lion, leopard, hyena, etc; 
they speak of the domesticated animals, the sheep, cattle, 
horses; hardy grain follows with all the industries con- 
nected with grain and live stock. They know where the 
tropical fruits, dates and figs and cocoa nuts etc. are found; 
where to look for the semi-tropical products, cotton, rice, 
sugar cane, indigo, coffee. They can even account for the 
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Sahara Desert. Invariably they will tell teacher that the 
westerlies lose their moisture in the Atlas Mountains, but 
they pause before giving the reason for that part of the 
desert lying within the tropics. A question on the north- 
east trade-winds sets them thinking. Oh, at last, “These 
winds come from the Arabian Desert so have no moisture.” 
Then they begin to account for the Kalahari Desert, in 
like manner studying the causes that leads to this effect. 
Travel in the desert, oases, ostriches, and elephants come 
up for discussion. Artesian wells lead the topic to nat- 
ural wells—springs. Explain that water seeks its level by 
means of the faucets in a fourth story and the location 
of the city reservoirs. 

The political divisions follow. France owns the greater 
part of Africa, England is second; Portugal, Italy, and 
Spain have possessions in the Dark Continent. Why Dark? 
Why was Africa so long unexplored? They tell about 
Abyssinia, Egypt, the delightful Mediterranean region. The 
southern extremity is said to have a “Mediterranean 
climate,” Why? 

Sail now from Cadiz stopping at all continental island 
ports and tell all about the countries on whose shore you 
travel. Go with Vasca de Gama as far as Cape Town, 
make a trip to the diamond and the gold mines. Visit the 
chief cities of the south before re-embarking for the eas- 
tern coast, taking in Madagascar en route, head for the 
Red Sea, the Suez Canal, and Egypt. The Pyramids will 
recall the story of Moses; the sphinx, the Flight into Egypt 
through a beautiful picture. Who is the artist? Travel 
by rail from Cairo south, take the Lake route. Why are 
the Egyptians troubled because the British are tapping the 
Nile near its source for irrigating purposes? Sail back 
down the Nile and see all you can of this wonderful val- 
ley. Describe, explain, discuss, give some of its history, 
as well as of the Mediterranean cities, Carthage, Hippo, 
Algiers. Name the great saints who once lived in this 
strange land. What “mighty” American hunters went in- 
to Africa? Tell something about our missionaries there 
and what the school is doing to help them. 

Find some good ocean steamship companies and choose 
one for the trip to Australia and New Zealand. Locate the 
part of Australia affected by the Belt of Calms. Wheat 
and wool are its great exports, why? Tin, copper, etc., 
explain. How is the discovery of the gold mines of Aus- 
tralia connected with the “Forty-Niners” in California? 
Study details and give the history of the natives and early 
settlers. After looking at the cities, etc., of New Zealand, 
a visit to its geyser region repays the trouble. In the Phil- 
ippines relate Magellan’s story and give later history. Tell 
why they are ours today; in the Dutch East Indies and the 
Malay Peninsula we understand why the rubber trade is 
less brisk in Para. Why? What connection is there be- 
tween the Spice Islands and the discovery of America? 
Meanwhile, as we travel we neglect no important geo- 
graphical fact. Neither rare birds, interesting plants, or 
dead volcanoes escape our notice. 

In Euro-Asia the pupils first note the physical features, 
mountains and valleys mainly east and west. Can you 
decide the direction of the rivers from this fact? Begin 
with the Frigid Zone and tell what Asia gives the world; 
Europe . Do the same for the region within the Temperate 
Zone. What does the Mediterrenean region give man- 
kind? Problems and projects innumberable grow with the 
work of which these are only a few suggestions. Why toy 
and watch-making in Switzerland? Why dairy products 
and an electrified railway there? Around what European 
cities do great industries cluster? Why? What are the 
waterways and railroads that carry grain from the wheat 
belt and cattle from the ranges? Where is the wheat belt? 
etc. Compare exports with the needs of the people and 
discover the imports of the countries, taking together 
those similarly located. 


It is through slides that we can make our first acquaint- 
ance with Europe, its mountain and river systems, its 
cities, art galleries, museums, palaces, churches, cathedrals 
and the remains of an earlier civilization, linking history 
and literature with peoples and races as we travel. From 
an intimate visit in England and Scotland we pass to Ire- 
land, the chosen martyr nation of the faith. Here, we real- 
ize that this people has been true to its mission. After 
journeying through the island we stop at its chief port 
and recalling the partings of thousands of exiles we pity 
the mothers and we thank God, that we of less courage, 
are crossing the Atlantic to home. 


(Continued on Page 237) 


Worth Reading 


Father Chapman’s 
Review of This Book 


“A really good prayer 
book for small children has 
been for a long time a 
desideratum. Now it isa 
fact, and a very lovely fact 
at that! The good Sister 
‘PHILOTHEA’ must have 
kept the heart of a child, 
for she has produced a 
little book that any child 
will love. 

“The Prayers are simple, 
marked with the asterisk to 
indicate a pause, somewhat 
after the manner of the 
Breviary! That will help 
the little ones not to rush 
through their prayers, and 
will make it easier for 
prayers to be said in com- 
mon. As many of the 
prayers as possible are put 
into rhyme. This is good 
child psychology. Every 
second page has a picture. 
Many of them incolor, and 
very good color, too. 

“The preparation for 
Confession is thoroughly 
adapted to the needs of 
small children; and nothing 
could be better than the 
method of hearing Mass 
outlined in this little book. 
Incidentally, the Mass pic- 
tures are the best we have 
seen. Some of them photo- 
graphs, yet most artistic, 
others in color and even 
more so! 

“If the reviewer seems to 
forsake his usual austerity 
to gush over this newest of 
children’s Prayer Books, it 
is because at long last, he 
believes he recognizes THE 
REAL CHILD'S BOOK, 
FOR THE REAL CHILD, 
THE BOOK SO LONG 
VAINLY AWAITED. 
Any priest who can, in the 
words of the Gospel, be- 
come as a little child, will 
agree with him!” — THE 
ACOLYTE, Feb. 27, 1926. 


Two Attractive Stories 
by Puioruea: 
PRANZINI—LITTLE QUEEN 
New and Revised. 
For Supplementary Reading 
in the Primary Grades. 


6 copies for $1.00—postage extra. 
Discount on quantities. 
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An Ideal Picture Prayer Book 
for Children of the Primary Grades 


By PHILOTHEA—A ‘Sister of Notre Dame 


Practical and Complete, as a Book of Devotion—It fits the Child’s Every Need 


“The Real Child’s Book for the Real Child—the book so long vainly awaited.” 
Father Chapman, of Our Sunday Visitor and The Acolyte, hails it with enthusiasm. 


A Needed and Very Effective Help in Religion Classes 


“This Unique Prayer Book may be called THE CATECHISM IN PICTURES.” 
“Simple, Clear, Practical—It is RELIGION APPLIED to the CHILD’S OWN LIFE.” 


Such are the Comments made by Experienced Teachers. 
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Many Schools are using this Prayer Book as an Auxiliary Text 
— Note the Results obtained — 


DAILY PRAYERS— 


“The picture-prayer com- 
bination makes it easy and 
interesting to teach chil- 
dren their prayers.” 


“With the help of this 
beautiful book our little 
ones learn their prayers in- 
telligently. They learn 
HOW to pray. They ac- 
quire the Spirit of Prayer. 
They LOVE to pray, and 
they dearly love their little 
book.” 


“No more jumbling to- 
gether of words since our 
children have learned their 
Prayers from this Picture 
Prayer Book which makes 
irresistible appeal to all the 
powers of their little minds 
and hearts.” 


THE MASS— 


“Every Friday, for the 
lesson on THE MASS, I 
have my pupils take in hand 
their Picture PRAYER 
BOOK. It is a wonderful 
help. To explain the 
prayers and ceremonies 
thus, from the very pages 
which they will have be- 
fore them in church, is a 
splendid idea. I wish you 
could see the intelligent 
and recollected manner in 
which these children now 
assist at Mass.” 

“The Mass Pictures are 
truly beautiful and inspir- 
ing. Even the youngest 
pupils, who are not yet 
able to read, are helped by 
these pictures.” 


CONFESSION— 
COMMUNION— 


“Preparation for Confes- 
sion has become easy and 
sO very practical since our 
little ones have been 
equipped with this won- 
derful little Book, wonder- 
ful in its Simplicity which 
is childlike, Christlike.” 


“In these days of Fre- 
quent Confession and Com- 
munion, the children must 
be trained systematically in 
the Practice of Virtue— 
the upbuilding of strong, 
virtuous Character. In 
this carefully planned 
Prayer Book are found the 
needed helps—simple, prac- 
tical, Fitted To The Child.” 

“The children love Little 
Talks With Jesus and beg 
me to take them to Chapel 
for a little visit with their 


new Prayer Book.” 


“This Prayer Book has been called The Little Flower Prayer Book in order that the Little Boys and Girls 
who use it may be placed under the special protection of Therese of Lisieux, the dearly loved Saint of our own 
times, whose WAY OF SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD will keep our Children in the Path of Innocence and will 
lead them safely into the Kingdom of Heaven. It is not (as some persons have erroneously supposed) a manual 
of special devotions to St. Therese. The book contains only one prayer to this Saint and an Introductory Poem 
on ‘Her Little Way’. But the whole book is permeated with her Childlike Spirit of Faith, Hope, Love—the 
spirit which Baptism instils into the Child of God and which the religious teacher must strive to cultivate while 
the little Souls are in Baptismal Innocence."—The Author. 


You will want the Spe- 
cial School Edition which 
is strongly bound in Dark aXe Tk w ogf 
Wood-Fibre Paper. In 
other respects it is exactly 
the same as the Gift Book 
Edition. 
Introductory Price: 50 
copies for $12.00. Carry- 
ing charges extra. 


May be had in Va- 
rious Bindings from 
Ivory Tint Paper, 30 
cents per copy, to 
Real Leather, boxed, 
$1.00 per copy. 


Write us for further 
We Tule Hower information or call on 
< Ht 
Prayer Book "| your nearest dealer. 
for Little Boys i 
arki Girls 
Ay Mythos ~ 0 Bates of Mater 2 kee 


For Sale by your nearest Dealer or — 
. Special School Edition 


Gift Book Edition 


THE AD-VANTAGE PRESS 


436 PIONEER STREET - CINCINNATI, OHIO U.S.A. 
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THANKSGIVING PROGRAM 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain 


Giving Thanks—Concert Recitation by entire school. 
For the hay and the corn and the wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done, and the barns that are heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, 
For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought 
home— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, 
For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s hand, 
For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 
For the friendship that hope and affection have brought— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 
For the season of plenty and well deserved rest, 
For our country extending from sea unto sea, 
That land that is known as the “Land of the Free”— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 

* * x 


The Story of the First Thanksgiving:—Eight children 
First Child:— 

With Indians as the guests of honor, about tables loaded 
with game and fish, wild fruits from the forests, and 
corn-bread and vegetables from their new gardens, the 
Pilgrim Fathers celebrated their first American harvest 
festival, in October 1621, the first autumn of the exiles in 
their new home. 

Second Child:— 

In an old account the occasion is thus described. “Our 
harvest being gotten in, our Government sent four men on 
fowling, so that we might after a more special man- 
ner rejoyce together after we had gathered the fruit of 
our labors. They four in one day killed as much fowl as, 
with a little help beside, served the Company almost a 
week.” 

Many of the Pilgrims, among them Chief Massasoits, 
the Pilgrims’ friend and ally, joined in the three days’ 
feasting. There was plenty of roast turkey, for the fowlers 
found “great store” of the now famous Thanksgiving bird 
in the neighborhood of Plymouth. But in this old account 
there is no record to show that this was a day set apart 
for giving thanks. 

Third Child:— 

The year following the harvest festival was filled with 
misfortune and the colonists held no autumn festival. 
With empty larders they were counting the days until the 
spring-sown crops should furnish them with supplies. Then 
a terrible drouth withered the corn in the fields and 
burned the gardens brown. A day of special prayer was 
followed by a long refreshing rain, and at the same time 
a ship loaded with friends and supplies was sighted. So 
the Governor appointed a day for “public thanksgiving”. 
3ut this also was different from the present Thanksgiving 
Day, for we find no aceount that tells of feasting follow- 
ing the church service. 

Fourth Child:— 

Altho we read of feasts, of fasts, and of “thanksgiving 
days” being observed each year, it is not until ten years 
later (1636) that we find record of a celebration such as 
we now keep. Then we read that the colonists of Scitu- 
ate, in Plymouth Colony, gathered “in the meeting-house 
beginning some half an hour before nine and continued 
until after twelve o'clock”, with psalm-singing, prayer, and 
sermon. Then came “making merry to the creatures, the 
poorer sort being invited by the richer”. 

Fifth Child:— 

In the course of the Revolutionary War, the Continental 
Congress appointed December 18, 1777, to be observed 
generally as a “thanksgiving day” in consequence of the 
surrender of Burgoyne. In the first year of his office, 
President Washington issued a proclamation recommend- 
ing that Nov. 26, 1789, be kept as a day of “National 
Thanksgiving”, for the establishment of a form of govern- 
ment that made for safety and happiness. 

Sixth Child:— 

For years the festival was almost exclusively a New 
England institution, celebrated by religious services in 
the churches, and by gathering at the old home of the 
scattered members of the family. The day gradually be- 
came a custom in the Western and some of the Southern 
states, each appointing its own day. In 1864 President 
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Lincoln issued a proclamation in which he “appointed and 
set aside” the last Thursday in November as a day of na- 
tional Thanksgiving “for the defense against unfriendly 
designs without and signal victories over the enemy who 
is of our own household”. 

Seventh Child:— 

Since Lincoln’s time each President has set aside the 
last Thursday of November for a like festival, so that 
Thanksgiving Day is now as firmly fixed as a national 
festival as the Fourth of July itself. The proclamation of 
the president is usually followed by one issued by the 
governor of each state. The president’s proclamation 
makes the day a legal holiday in the District of Columbia 
and in the territories. The religious significance of the 
occasion is now largely overshadowed by the feasting and 
“making merry to the creatures” which began with the 
old Pilgrims. 

Eighth Child:— 

Altho Thanksgiving Day is wholly an American insti- 
tution, harvest festivals have been known since time im- 
memorial. It was long customary in England and else- 
where to hold special days of “fasting and prayer” in times 
of peril and disaster and equally to celebrate with “thanks- 
giving” and feasting Nature’s annual bounty and other 
marks of God’s favor. 

* * * 
We Thank Thee— 
For flowers so beautiful and sweet, 
For friends and clothes and food to eat, 
For precious hours, for work and play, 
We thank Thee this Thanksgiving Day. 
For father’s care and mother’s love, 
For the blue sky and clouds above, 
For springtime and for autumn gay 
We thank Thee this Thanksgiving Day. 
For all Thy gifts so good and fair, 
Bestowed so freely everywhere, 
O, give us grateful hearts we pray, 
To thank Thee this Thanksgiving Day. 
—Mattie M. Renwick. 
a BS * 
Thanksgiving—Amelia E. Barr. 
First Child:— 
“Have you cut the wheat in the blowing fields, 
The barley, the oats, and the nodding rye, 
The golden corn and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days draw nigh?” 
Second Child:— 
“We have reaped them all from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing-floor.” 
Third Child:— 
“Have you gathered the berries from the vine, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? 
The dew and the scent from the roses and thyme, 
In the hive of the honey-bees?” 
Second Child:— 
“The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honey-comb from the scented flowers.” 
First Child:— 
“The wealth of the snowy cotton-field 
And the gift of the sugar-cane, 
The savory herb and the nourishing root— 
There has been nothing given in vain.” 
Second Child:— 
“We have gathered the harvest from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and brimming o’er.” 
All:— 
Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hand with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of all 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and the promise of spring, 
For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye and the oats, 
The rice and the corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 
The flowers and the fine honey-comb, 
The country so fair and so free, 
The blessings and glory of home. 
"= 
Thanksgiving Day—An Acrostic for fifteen children. 
T—Thank God for friends your life has known, 
For every dear, departed day; 
The blessed past is safe alone— 
God gives but does not take away; 


(A Class Exercise) 
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He only safety keeps above 
For us the treasures that we love—Phoebe Cary. 
H—Heap high the board with plenteous cheer and gather 

in the feast, 

And toast that sturdy 
never ceased. 

Give praise to that All-Gracious 

One by whom their steps were led, 

And thanks unto the harvest’s, Lord, 


Pilgrim band whose courage 


Who sends us daily bread.—Alice Williams Brother- 
ton. 
A—Ay, call it holy ground— 


The soil where first they trod! 

They have left unstained what there they found— 

Freedom to worship God!—Felicia Hemans. 
N—Now ’tis the Puritan’s Thanksgiving Eve; 

And gathered home, from fresher homes around, 

The old man’s children keep the holiday— 

In dear New England, since the fathers slept— 

The sweetest holiday of all the year.—J. G. Holland. 
K—Keep before you God’s bounty in the year. String 

the pearls of His favor. Hide the dark parts, 
except so far is they are breaking out in light! 
Give this one day to thanks, to joy, to gratitude— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
S—Sweet it is to see the sun 

Shining on Thanksgiving Day, 

Sweet it is to see the snow 

Fall as if it came to stay; 

Sweet is everything that comes, 

For all makes cheer, Thanksgiving Day.—Harriet 

Prescott Spofford. 

G—God is glorified, not by our groans, but by our thanks- 
givings.—Bishop Whittle. 

I—I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 

3eyond His love and care—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
V—Verily, 

To the Giver of all blessings 

Let our voices rise in praise 

For the joys and countless mercies 

He hath sent to crown our days; 

For the homes of peace and plenty, 

And a land so fair and wide, 

For the labor at the noonday, 

And the rest at eventide—William G. Park. 

I—In miles of bursting granaries our golden grain is 
stored, 
And countless families 
groaning board. 
The wilderness the Pilgrims won a favoring Heaven 
has blessed 
With all the vast and wondrous yield of Mother Na- 
ture’s breast. 

And while across the Eastern sea there shrieks the 
battle call, 

Today to us is given Peace, most priceless gift of all. 


—J. J. Montague. 
—Now— 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we'll go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow.—Lydia Maria 
Child. 
G—God of the young and brave 
Who nothing know of fear, 
Who hold the things that life outlast 
Than life itself more dear, 
We thank Thee that our souls 
Are strong as theirs to give— 
All, all we cherish most on earth, 
That Liberty may live—Florence Earl Coates, 
D—Dear the people coming home, 
Dear glad faces long away, 
Dear the merry cries, and dear 
All the gay and happy play. 
Dear the thanks, too, that we give 
For all of this Thanksgiving Day.—Anon. 
A—And so was born Thanksgiving Day. That little 
dauntless band, 
Beset by deadly perils in a wild and alien land, 
With hearts that held no fear of death, with stern, 
unbending wills, 


are drawn round many a 
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DEAR TEACHERS 


If you have never used the Neilson Drawing 
Books for your children and yourself and gotten 
the wonderful results and satisfaction from us- 
ing a system that is progressive and practical in 
every way, order NOW for your schools. 


By T. R. Neilson, Director of Art, Idaho Technical Institute 
Twelve Editions Since 1919 


Five Hundred Thousand in Use 


Idaho Adoption for seven years. 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, Iowa, 
On recommended list in Ohio. 
On recommended list in diocese of Springfield, Ill. 
counties in other states. Books in quantities 
Union, Alaska, Mexico, Japan, Isle of Pines, etc. 


for six years. 


, adoptions in many 
in every state in the 


We introduced the Neilson Drawing Books into our school last year. 
The teachers and pupils were delighted with the books. These books 
supplied a need felt long ago in our school. 

Our children who, before the introduction of the Neilson Drawing 
Books, showed no interest in drawing, are now eager and enthusiastic 
in their work. 

This year we have no special system of drawing. We are awaiting 
the decision of our Diocese Superintendent as to which Drawing System 
shall be chosen as a standard. The teachers are hoping that he shall 
favor the adoption of the Neilson Drawing Books as a standard for the 
Louisville Diocese. 

But I shall say this, we do not find the same interest in drawing 
in our school this year as we had when we used the Neilson Drawing 
Books. 

Respectfully yours, 
URSULINE SISTERS, 
St. Ann’s School, Louisville, Ky. 


I have at last found in the Neilson Drawing Book course just the 
very course of drawing for which I have been searching for many years. 

‘The entire teaching staff unanimously pronounce it the best sys- 
tematized course of drawing ever introduced. Teachers and pupils alike 
have become ardent enthusiasts over it. May this drawing course aid 
many others as it has done us. 

Yours truly 
SR. MARG ARET MARY, O.S.M. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


The Neilson Drawing Book System is the best Public School Draw- 
ing Book System yet published. It is of special value, because it is 
based on years of actual experience in the class-room. Each problem, 
from beginning to end, is a carefully planned step resting upon sound 
pedagogical basis. The book is not designed to give “‘pastime”’ em- 
ployment to children, but it has positive and practical aims. 

It AIMS to place drawing on an educational basis. 

It AIMS to elevate art in our public schools to a higher plane by its 
wine with the school curriculum. 

AIMS to develop, not pictures, but mental power, character, ideals 
and senniaade. 

Because it realizes these practical aims, the Neilson Drawing Books 
merit a recognized place in every school. I have watched its develop- 
ment in the Payette Schools from class room work to book form, with 
much interest and satisfaction. 

J. E. TURNER, 


President of Idaho State Normal at Lewiston, Idaho. 


The system consists of the following: 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 1 (First Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 1. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 2 (Second Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 2. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 3 (Third Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 3. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 4 (Fourth Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 4. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 5 (Fifth Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 5. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 6 a Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 6. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 7 (Seventh Grade). 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 7. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 8 (Eighth 
Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. &. 
Neilson Rural Drawing Book (Ist to 8th Grades inclusive). 
Neilson Handbook for Rural Teachers. 


Grade). 


Any Book and Handbook 75c for the two. 
30c each by the dozen. 
28c each by the 100 or more. 
Neilson Scenery Portfolio, 35c. 
Neilson Scenery Portfolio No. 2, 35c. 
Neilson Design Portfolio, 35c. 
Neilson Special Day Portfolio, 35c. 
Complete Set of 8 Graded Books and 8 Hand Books with all Portfolios, 
$5.00 prepaid. 
Rural Drawing Book, Rural Hand Book and all Portfolios, $1.75 prepaid. 


Address NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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And faith as firmly founded as the grim New England 
hills, 

Though pitiful the yield that sprang from that un- 
fruitful sod, 

Remembered, in their harvest time, the goodly grace 
of God.—Anon. 

Y—Yea, come, ye thankful people, come, 

Raise the song of Harvest-home, 

All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storm begin.—Henry Alford. 


CLOISTER CHORDS 
In the Spirit of St. Francis 
By Sister M. Fides Shepperson, O.M., Ph.D. 


Xu 

Time cannot alter spiritual values. Nothing material 
“wakes on the morn of its hundredth year without both 
feeling and looking queer’—not so the spiritual. The 
same today as seven hundred years ago is the spirit beauty 
of Francis of Assisi. 

There are millions throughout the world who will this 
year feel the force of that spirit beauty: and for them sun 
and moon and stars shall smile, birds sing, flowers bloom, 
trees tell lovers’ tales —The little fur and feather folk 
shall gambol unafraid until the woods and hills and even 
the solemn mountains laugh. And to these favored ones 
shall little children come attracted irresistibly as at the 
pipe-promises of- the magic piper; and youth and good- 
ness and gladness and folly and sorrow and sin shall come 
as to a sheltering sympathy that understands. For they 
that know effectively the spirit beauty of St. Francis are 
in touch with God. 

II. 

What a transvaluation of values comes to the soul that 
is in touch with God! The time-momentous is seen 
trivial; the time-triviak—momentous. That a city is in 
conflagration, that a ship shudderingly goes down, that a 
world-honored. statesman, hero, poet lies dead—no mat- 
ter; ’tis transition, ’tis God’s way; ’t is best; but that a 
little child is slighted, hurt, wronged; that a youth wan- 
tonly cruel shoots at a flying swan so that it falls and 
flutters wing-wounded on the way; that a girl deceives her 
trusting old mother; that a woman in envious ill will de- 
fames her sister woman; that a man rages with hate in 
his heart against his fellowman—these matter, these are 
momentous, these have Karma-Consequences beyond the 
day of time. 





III. 

Love is akin to Franciscan beauty; they walk the world 
together; each aids the other. And nature grows more 
beautiful because it is loved, and more to be loved be- 
cause of its increase in beauty. 

And all the wild folk of the forest are attracted to St. 
Francis. He speaks to them familiarly, calls them his 
brothers and sisters; and they understand. They grow 
more beautiful under the quiet caress and they subtly 
show him their utmost charm—The fox his glossy grace, 
the dove its iridescence, the rabbits their wild speed, the 
birds their nestling loves and fears, the wolf its heart of 
hunger: and he blesses them all for their beauty with the 
love-sign of the Cross. 


Children’s Book Week. 

The celebration of children’s book week Nov. 7-13, re- 
minds us that the most effective mode of combating 
vicious reading is the dissemination of good books. We 
can preach endlessly against the cheap trashy, often evil, 
books and magazines, but such preaching will have little 
effect unless we supply plenty of wholesome, well-writ- 
ten, entertaining literature to supplant that which we 
decry. 

For the past seven years children’s book week has been 
observed more or less generally in the schools, but chiefly 
by the public library and its branches. Annual exhibitions 
of children’s books have become a part of the library pro- 
gram, and these exhibitions afford a “laboratory period” 
of practical investigation of the subject matter to stu- 
dents of juvenile literature—and this class includes more 


than the teachers and normal school pupils. 

An enthusiastic celebration of children’s book week, for seven days 
out of three hundred and sixty-five, will have little permanent effect un- 
less followed up by quiet, persistent effort during the rest of the year. 
Much credit is due the Sisters in the parish schools for their services 
to good literature, in season and out. It is no new thing for the chil- 
dren’s librarian to hear: “‘“Have you such and such a book? Our Sis- 
ter is reading it to us in school?” 
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HELPS IN TEACHING 

(Continued from Page 214) 
you want to receive, you must bestow. There were 
two lines in a book that belonged to a little girl 
who used to study in our garden; they’re not what 
you would call good poetry, perhaps, but I think 
that they are worth remembering, 


‘Give and others will give to you; 
Keep and others the same will do.’ 

I heard the little girl’s teacher say that ‘you’ and 
‘do’ were not perfect rimes. I suppose she was 
right. At all events, it would be quite out of order 
for Pliability to contradict, wouldn’t it?” 

“Polish,” came the call, and there stood a lovely 
sweet pea with petals of satin-like softness. 

“Poor lady, poor dear lady! Far be it from me to 
deny the truth of what my relatives, the other sweet 
peas, have told you, but I fear vou take too seri- 
ously the advice that they have given you. Polish 
is really what a teacher requires, suavity of manner, 
poise undisturbed by passing events, a smiling ac- 
ceptance of all that comes her way. Would you 
mind letting me look at your paper cutter?” This 
seemed rather a strange request for a sweet pea to 
make, but I obediently held up my brass paper cut- 
ter. “The metal is quite badly dented, isn’t it?” I 
nodded. “But you’ve given it so fine a polish that 
the dents don’t show unless you examine the paper 
cutter very closely, do they?” I shook my head. 
What point was the pea trying to make? “That 
is how it is with many of the things we do and say; 
they have quite a few imperfections, dents so to 
speak, but if they are polished, done or said in a 
polite way, they generally pass muster.” 

Here there seemed to be a commotion among the 
remaining sweet peas and I heard such exclamations 
as: “Polish!” “Politeness!” “Why aren’t we given 
a chance to speak? That would be polite.” Then 
came the customary call, “Punctuality,” and, with- 
out a second’s delay, another sweet pea began to 
talk to me. 

“Yes, I’m Punctuality, always on time; I’m what 
you teachers need. Most of the disorders in school 
and college and university come from lack of punc- 
tuality. If the teacher is late, why shouldn’t the 
pupils talk and amuse themselves? If the pupils 
are not on time, how can you blame the teacher 
for being annoyed at having her class disturbed? If 
a class begins late it will probably end late; this 
will either shorten the following period or deprive 
the pupils of a needed intermission, It is all right 
to have Penetration and Polish and the rest of them, 
especially my favorite, Promptness, but you can’t 
get on without me. Have you ever noticed the re- 
semblance between punctuation and punctuality? 
Think how queer written or printed matter would 
be if there were no punctuation ; that is how life is 
without punctuality. Just as words, if they were 
not separated by punctuation marks, would run to- 
gether and form combinations void of meaning, so 
do our actions, unregulated by punctuality, overlap 
and overthrow one another instead of progressing 
in orderly sequence. In God’s scheme, each sep- 
arate human act has its own time and place, de- 
termined by an all wise Creator from eternity ; when 
we try to put one act in the time or the place of 
another, the result is a series of misfits, for some 
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will have too much time or space and others not 
enough.” 

“Philosophy,” and out stepped a fine comfortable 
looking sweet pea, who gave me a stately bow and 
began to speak in calm and measured tones. 

“The great thing in life, above all in a teacher’s 
life, is to be a philosopher. If you don’t expect too 
much, you won't be so likely to get too little. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day, nor are pupils educated in a 
week. Success follows failure, as failure follows 
success. What can’t be done should be left untried. 
Look after troubles of the present, but don’t buy a 
telescope to peer at those of the future. The best 
brand of wisdom is usually paid for in the coin of 
experience. Distant mountains are nearby hills. 
These sayings have been handed down by my fore- 
fathers for many generations. They’re short, to be 
sure, but there’s a great deal in them. No doubt 
you've noticed, in studying philosophy, how pithily 
statements are made and theses formulated. We 
philosophers have to do so much thinking that we 
have no time for useless talk; we know what we 
mean and we say it in as few words as possible. It 
would not be a bad idea for teachers,—may I say 
especially lady teachers?—to imitate us in this re- 
spect. There is one branch of philosophy, however, 
in which ladies seem to excel; psychology, the 
knowledge of human nature. You have an intui- 
tive knowledge of people and things that men don’t 
possess, and this enables you to know your pupils 
as we seldom know ours. I’d like to say more about 
this matter, but I’m afraid the next sweet pea will 
become impatient if I keep her waiting any longer.” 

“That would be impossible. I’m Patience, you 
know, and hence supposed to endure anything. 
However valuable you may find the service of the 
other sweet peas, believe me there is not one on 
whom you will be obliged to call more frequently 
than myself. No matter where you.are or what you 
are doing, you will always have need of Patience. 
Even solitude won’t enable you to put me aside, for 
one has to be patient with self as well as with 
others. I’m not as pretty as the other sweet peas 
but I’m really more useful than most of them. Since 
you are a Catholic, I suppose you’ve read the lives 
of the saints. How many of them would ever have 
become saints if they had not made me their boon 
companion? If you don’t want to look as high as 
the saints, take a glance at your sister teachers; are 
not the most successful usually the most patient? 
Teaching is not easy. There are pupils that can’t 
learn and pupils that won’t; pupils that can be 
managed and pupils that can’t. Then, too, you have 
to deal with principals and other teachers and par- 
ents; all of them human beings still uncanonized. 
Finally, and perhaps it is the most difficult task of 
all, you have to deal with yourself, your physical 
and mental indispositions, your moods and foibles 
and weaknesses. Is it not evident that I must be 
always close at hand if you are to keep the suavity, 
the poise, the smile, of which Polish spoke to you? 
The old saying “Time and tide wait for no man,’ 
does not admit of being read backwards; it is fre- 
quently very advisable for men to wait for either 
time or tide or both. Things that are done too 
hurriedly are seldom done well. Not that you 
should procrastinate, we’ve put Procrastination out 
of the sweet pea family, you know, but there’s a 


vast difference between procrastinating and going 
with sufficient slowness to produce the best results. 
You remember that gospel about a man’s sitting 
down to see whether or not he had enough to com- 
plete a building before he began it, or to cope with 
an enemy’s army before he advanced to meet it? 
\Why not apply the gospel narrative to yourself and 
your undertakings? I don’t think that I have any- 
thing else to say. I’m not a great talker at any 
time and just now I’m anxious to have you meet 
my special friend, Peace. We always travel to- 
gether, so whenever you have me for your com- 
panion you may count on having Peace as well.” 

“It is quite true, dear lady, I always follow Pa- 
tience. After all, you see, patience is really a sub- 
mitting of oneself to God’s will, a calm waiting for 
his action in matters that concern us or those in 
whom we are interested. And is not this submission 
and this waiting a taking up of the yoke that Christ 
himself tells us is sweet, a bearing of the burden 
that he calls light? Surely in acting thus you have 
a right to enjoy ‘peace and rest for your soul.’ 
Peace is, in truth, one of the greatest blessings that 
even God can bestow. It was Christ’s first wish to 
his followers, you remember, when he appeared to 
them after his resurrection. Then, too, you know 
yourself how much more you can do and how much 
better you can do it when you are at peace with 
God, your neighbor and yourself. That sounds like 
the beginning of a sermon, does it not? Well we'll 
let the beginning be the end. Seriously though, I 
do advise you to be as peaceful as you can. Not 
only will you get on better with people, but you will 
last much longer and accomplish greater things. It 
is not so often actual labor that wears people out as 
it is anxiety or worry or contention. We had a 
sweet pea once in our garden, Pettiness they called 
it, that really got on the nerves of nearly all the 
rest of us. It was forever finding fault, or being 
offended, or quarreling; I tell you we were de- 
lighted when the gardener snipped it off. Fortun- 
ately it was the only one of its kind in the garden, 
and still more fortunately the gardener never 
planted another. Like Patience, I’m inclined to be 
silent, so I can’t make you as long a speech as some 
of the other sweet peas made; but please keep me 
near you, I'll be very glad to stay.” 

“Perseverance,” called the voice, and there was 
the most determined looking sweet pea I have ever 
seen standing before me. 

“T’m said to be the crown of good works, you 
know; that’s why I’ve stayed in the background 
until the other sweet peas finished talking. I thought 
that it would be wise to let you learn all the things 
you ought to do before I came to tell you to keep 
on doing them. It is not nearly so hard to start 
things as it is to continue and complete them. I'll 
be glad to help you, of course, but I warn you that 
I am not an easy taskmaster. Many a time you'll 
want to get rid of me in the future as you have 
got rid of me in the past. Don’t be discouraged, 
however; if you have Patience and Peace for your 
friends, you’ll probably have me. If you really want 
me for your friend, I’d counsel you not to look too 
far ahead. Just make a resolution each morning to 
perserve for that day. It does not seem so difficult 
to persevere to the end of life if you think of life 
in terms of days instead of years, Before you rea- 
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lize it, the days will be years though, life will be 
ended, the victory won. I’m afraid I’m as preachy 
as Peace. You see we live so much with holy peo- 
ple that we come to think and speak as they do. 
Besides it is I who lead people to heaven’s gate and, 
as St. Peter opens it, I get a glimpse of the City 
Beautiful. Ah, if you could only see that City of 
God, dear lady, you would surely persevere in all 
the good you undertake. Heaven is worth infinitely 
more than we can do to gain it. Remember ‘as the 
tree falls, so will it lie’; good beginnings count fer 
little or nothing unless they are brought to a good 
end. Think what it would have meant for us if 
Christ had come down from his Cross! So don’t 
come down from yours (being a teacher, you are 
sure to have one), until with our Lord you can ut- 
ter your ‘Consummatum est.’ These are hard say- 
ings, but I’m going to send you Panacea who'll help 
you in every need.” 

“Have no fear, dear lady, I am a cure for all 
your ills. When you are in doubt, I win you light; 
when you are weak, I give you strength. I assuage 
your suffering when you are ill, your grief when 
you are sad. In your weariness, I refresh you; in 
your discouragement, I console you. In success or 
in failure, I am your standby and your friend. I 
have led full many a soul from the brink of hell to 
the gate of heaven; yea, and knocked upon that gate 
until it has opened wide in welcome. I am a golden 
chain with which our Blessed Mother would bind 
you to her Son, I am a flame of love, soaring aloft 
until it reaches the very heart of Christ. Every- 
where and at all times I am at your service; you 
have but to call and I shall answer. All that you 
need to make your life what God would have it, I 
can obtain for you. My name? Some call me 
Panacea, but others call me....” 

* * * 


Here the sweet peas went slowly back to their 
vase and I heard the sound of a bell. Then came 
those words of the Angelus: “Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord; be it done unto me according to thy 
word.” Panacea’s other name was Prayer! All 
that I needed to make my life what God would have 
it, prayer would obtain for me; prayer in union 
with Mary, God’s Mother and mine. 


AN OCTOBER LULLABY. 
By Mary Teresa Canney. 
(For 2nd Grade) 
The evening upon us is creeping, 
Twilight is deepening to shade; 
The west is a sea of glory, 
Where dear little cloudlets wade. 
Swinging slow in our hammock, 
Crooning a drowsy lay, 
Baby and I are watching 
Crimson skies darken to gray. 
Suddenly up from the grasses, 
The crickets shrill forth in gladness 
That stretch in shadow around, 
Their sweetest of autumn sounds. 
Tremblingly wild and joyous, 
Their chorus thrills through the air, 
Filling my heart with strange memories,— 
Soothing away all my care. 
Then Baby’s dear voice broke my musing; 
(Drooping sleep had flown from his eyes,) 
“Oh, listen! The dear mother crickets 
Are singing their lullabies.” 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
The Psychological Approach 
By Rev. C. P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 

? teaching religion as in teaching any other subject it is 

of vital importance to bear in mind that we are dealing 
with undeveloped human nature. This consideration is 
central, for if it is not properly observed all efforts will 
be in vain. In religion, however, there seems to be a 
tendency to overlook this elementary fact. The teacher 
not unfrequently expects the child to grasp ideas that 
offer no small difficulties to a mature mind. Some of our 
religious concepts are the result of an enormous intellect- 
ual labor that has been going on for centuries and to 
which the keenest minds have contributed their very best. 
They represent the highest in the line of abstract thought. 
It is not likely, therefore, that the mind of the child will 
be able to assimilate easily ideas that are the fruit of a 
long process of mental elaboration. To be understood 
by the undeveloped mind these ideas must be reduced to 
the concrete form in which they were originally presented. 
A method of teaching that would ignore this condition of 
things could neither be regarded as pedagogical nor psy- 
chological. This mechanical way of imparting truth is 
deservedly rebuked by Dr. Galloway, who finds that teach- 
ers of religion are the chief offenders in this respect. “In 
our religious education particularly” he writes, “we fall into 
this error of letting our mature ideas of the subject, rath- 
er than the child, dominate the teaching. We say: ‘In the 
Bible we have the truth of God. This is the textbook of 
the religious life. Our theologians have organized some 
of it into a system. This commends itself to our mature 
minds. This is the doctrine delivered to the saints. This 
must be given to our children so that they too may have 
our views of divine truth.” There is no more justification 
for this attitude in religious matters than in mathematics. 
Indeed more danger will come in the former than in the 
latter case from this unpedagogic attitude.” (The Use of 
Motives in Teaching Morals and Religion, Boston). 

One reason for this reluctance of the teacher of religion 
to adapt the subject to the capacity of the child no doubt 
is the reverence he has for the sacred truth. Religious 
truth is something infinitely sacred and deserving of rev- 
erence. It is the most precious possession of mankind 
and, accordingly, must be treated with the greatest re- 
spect. Unquestionably it must be kept clear of improper 
associations and undignified methods, for these have a 
tendency to degrade the subject taught and to rob it of 
its dignity. In teaching religion nothing is more essential 
than sincere reverence, which must pervade every word 
that is spoken and every illustration that is chosen. But 
from this it does not follow that the subject may not be 
brought down to the intellectual level of the child. Adapt- 
ing a truth to the intellectual capacity of those to whom 
it is offered implies no irreverence. It is a psychological 
and pedagogical necessity from which there is no escape. 
In fact, the higher the teacher esteems the subject he 
teaches the more is he anxious to bring it home to his 
pupils and to make it thoroughly understood. If it hap- 
pens to be a subject of minor importance, he is not greatly 
concerned if his pupils fail to comprehend it or have 
concerning it somewhat inaccurate or hazy notions. It 
is precisely, therefore, the respect which he has for re- 
ligion which ought to prompt the teacher to make it as 
clear to the child as possible. If he does this he renders 
an eminent service to religion and to the child. If on the 
plea of reverence he does not dare to adapt his teaching 
to the mental level of the child, he does not promote the 
interests of religion and renders but a very indifferent 
service to the child. It is the privilege of great truths 
that they lose nothing by being expressed in a simple and 
elementary manner. It is the unique prerogative of re- 
ligious truth that it is adaptable to every level of human 
intelligence and that it does not need to wait for a spe- 
cific degree of mental development before it can be pro- 
posed and assimilated. This follows from the absolute 
necessity of religious truth. If man requires religious 
truth for right living from the very dawn of reason, then 
of course he must also be able to grasp it from the first 
moment of his intellectual awakening. If it were other- 
wise Divine Providence would be seriously at fault. If 
that is the case with religious truth, we may safely con- 
tend that a formula for it can and must be found that does 
not transcend the comprehension of the simplest mind. It 
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is the chief task of the pedagogue to discover the parti- 
cular formula that will answer the exigencies of his pu- 
pils and that will truly enlighten them. The theologian 
is merely concerned with the objective truth which he 
sets forth in clearcut and crystalline language without 
any pedagogical aims. The material which the theologian 
furnishes must be thoroughly remodeled by the peda- 
gogue. Rightly, therefore, has it been claimed that the 
Catechism should be compiled by a pedagogue rather 
than a theologian, because the viewpoints of the two are 
so radically different. However this may be, the point 
we wish to make here is that the pedagogical recasting 
of religious truth as proposed by the theologian involves 
no irreverence but is in harmony with the requirements 
of the human mind. 

It may be well to point out that God himself taught man 
religion in this progressive manner. The history of reve- 
lation is the pattern after which we might profitably shape 
our course of religious instruction. The first truths which 
God imparted were of the simplest kind. They were 
adapted to a low order of intellectual development. And 
God gave mankind abundant time to assimilate the old 
truth before He introduced them to new mysteries. Each 
truth helped to develop the mental faculties and thus ren- 
dered them capable of receiving a higher and more com- 
plicated revelation. Even in the outward expression of 
these truths the Lord adapted himself to the intellectual 
needs of men. The manifest anthropomorphism of the old 
testament indicates how God is willing to condescend to 
very lowly devices in order to illumine the mind of man. 
If this anthropomorphism does not impair the dignity of 
the truth neither will our religious teaching savor of irre- 
verence if we adjust it to the capacity of the undeveloped 
mind of the child. 

The truth does not suffer in any way if it is properly 
graded or reduced to very simple terms. It does not even 
suffer if it is expressed in the language in which the child 
speaks of its daily experiences. For it is just that lan- 
guage which the Bible adopted, the language which men 
used in daily intercourse and which for them was preg- 
nant with meaning. In a way we almost have to apolo- 
gize to the intellectuals of our days for the simple and 
popular phraseology of the Bible. But if God did not 
despise this manner of speaking in teaching mankind the 
sublime truths of religion, it surely would be very foolish 
if we showed any unwillingness to draw on the vocabu- 
lary of the child for the purpose of explaining to him 
what he cannot understand in a terminology with which 
he is not familiar. If we proceed in the manner suggested 
by the Bible and teach religion in a progressive way, al- 
ways keeping close to the intellectual level of the child, 
religion will be the gainer. For religion only then suffers 
if it is misunderstood or if its sense is lost in a maze of 
technical terms that may convey a meaning to the mature 
mind but that are devoid of meaning to the immature 
mind of the child. We do not feed the child on the same 
food as the adult. The same law holds good in the spirit- 
ual realm. Milk for the child and meat for the man, Sim- 
ple religious teaching for the child and more complicated 
religious truth for the man who has reached intellectual 
maturity. Again we quote Dr. Galloway: “As its body 
and mind, so the spirit of the child must have food suited 
not merely to its comprehension but to its interests and 
growth. Material for religious teaching must be graded 
and presented solely with the child’s needs in view. This 
is religious pedagogy.” (Op. cit.) This method which 
makes the child central and unstiffens the subject matter 
in the process of teaching to refashion it according to 
need is based on sound psychology and in harmony with 
the best traditions of pedagogy. It is also truly biblical. 


Armistice Day, November 11th. 

The bugle sounds call all to remembrance. It is well 
that we should have this annual ceremony. For this day 
of glory is also a day of memory and of duty. The 
Armistice balls that mark the celebration all over the 
country fitly recall the gladness that was in our hearts— 
the triumph in victory, the relief that now the slaughter of 
the choice youth of the nations was at an end. The prayer 
that rises is of thankfulness for all those young men whose 
country was their dearest possession. But it must be a 
prayer of consecration, too, and of humbleness. 

Already out of the world’s weariness of war and out of 
this determination to keep faith with those who sleep there 
has grown up a spirit and organization such as was not 
dreamed 10 years ago. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
By Sister M. John Berchmans, O.S.U., M.A. 


COMPENDIUM OF FOURTH YEAR HIGH-SCHOOL 


Fourteenth Article of the Series 


SATISFACTION 

Satisfaction, which is commonly called penance, is the 
performance of certain penitential works imposed by the 
confessor, partly as a remedy against relapse and a means 
of amendment, but chiefly as a punishment for sin. The 
Sacrament of Penance, being a tribunal, the confessor, who 
is the judge in this court, has the power and the obliga- 
tion to impose satisfaction for sin, and by so doing, he 
exercises the power of binding conferred on him by Christ 
through the Apostle to whom He said, “Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.” Although 
the penitent is bound to accept the sacramental penance 
enjoined by the confessor, yet if he did not perform it, 
this would not render the sacrament invalid, or fruitless, 
provided the penitent had the intention to perform it. 


Although the sacramental absolution of the confessor 
given to a true penitent remits the guilt of sin and the 
eternal punishment due to mortal sin, yet there often 
remains some indebtedness to Divine Justice which must 
be cancelled here or hereafter. This we call temporal 
punishment. St. Thomas in speaking of mentioning in 
confession sins of our past life that are already absolved, 
says: “The oftener one confesses, the more is the penalty 
reduced; hence one might confess over and over again, 
until the whole penalty is cancelled, nor would he thereby 
offer any injury to the sacrament.” The mention of some 
sin of our past life for which we have true sorrow also 
ensures the validity of the sacrament. When one has 
only venial sins to confess, hence it is always well to add 
after telling the sins we have committed since our last 
confession, “For these and all the sins of my past life, 
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especially for (mention a past sin) I am heartily sorry and 
humbly beg pardon and penance.” 


NECESSITY OF SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 

The Council of Trent declares: “For those who, after 
baptism have fallen into sin, the Sacrament of Penance is 
as necessary unto salvation as baptism itself for those who 
have not been regenerated.” 

Penance is only the ordinary means of salvation for 
those who have fallen into mortal sin after baptism, and 
can, therefore, like baptism, be substituted for by perfect 
contrition. Regarding this contrition, which has for its 
motive the love of God, the Council of Trent declares: 
“That though contrition may sometimes be made perfect 
by charity, and may reconcile men to God before the 
actual reception of this sacrament, still the reconcilation 
must not be ascribed to the contrition apart from the de- 
sire for the sacrament which it includes. Perfect contrition, 
with the desire of receiving the Sacrament of Penance, 
restores the sinner to grace at once, but he is not thereby 
released from confessing the mortal sin or sins thereby 
remitted, in the next confession he makes either out of 
necessity or devotion. But before receiving Holy Com- 
munion, even though a person may have made an act of 
perfect contrition and thereby have been restored to the 
state of sanctifying grace, yet he is strictly bound to con- 
fess his mortal sins before receiving Holy Communion. 
All theologians are agreed that pure or disinterested love, 
joined to the desire to go to confession if it were possible 
suffices for remission of mortal sin outside of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. But as to the formal motive in perfect 
love, there are various opinions among the Doctors of the 
Church.” Some say that where there is perfect love, God 
is loved for His great goodness alone; others basing their 
contention on Scripture, think that the love of gratitude, 
“amor gratitudinis”, is quite sufficient, because God’s 
benevolence and love towards men are intimately united, 
nay inseparable from His Divine perfections. 


PLACE FOR HEARING CONFESSIONS 
The proper place for sacramental confession is the 
church, or a public or semi-public oratory. The New Code 
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says that the confessional for hearing women’s confessions 
must always be placed in an open and visible place; gen- 
erally in the church or public or semi-public oratory as- 
signed to women. The confessional itself must have an 
immovable grate with small holes. Except in cases of 
sickness, women’s confessions shall not be heard outside 
the confessional. The term includes old age, 
decrepitude, and deafness. 


sickness 


ABSOLUTION IN DANGER OF DEATH 
In danger of death, any validly ordained priest, even 
though belonging to an heretical sect, or an apostolate, or 
one under censure, may validly absolve anyone. 


SACRAMENTAL SEAL OF CONFESSION 

The sacramental seal of confession is the rigorous obli- 
gation imposed on the priest of maintaining inviolable 
secrecy about all that he has learned through sacramental 
confession. The secrecy has a threefold foundation, that 
of the natural law, the Divine law, and the ecclesiastical 
law. : 

First—Natural law forbids a person to divulge 
dential and promised secret. 

Second—Divine law. The Divine precept of confession 
would be null, if the secret of confession were not kept; 
for no one would wish to disclose his secret sins to the 
priest and thereby injure his own reputation. Therefore, 
the law of se crecy as to confession is Divine, like the in- 
stitution of the Sacrament of Penance, and is a necessary 
consequence of that institution.. The priest, as well as 
everybody else is forbidden by the Divine law to injure 
his neighbor’s reputation, which he would do if he were to 
reveal anything told him in sacramental confession. 

Third—Ecclesiastical law. The Council of Lateran de- 
crees that the priest shall not disclose the state of a sin- 
ner by signs or in any way whatsoever. The same council 
also decrees that if a priest has been so indiscreet as to 
reveal a secret of confession, that he should be punished 
with deposition, and condemns him to be shut up in a 
monastery for the rest of his life. 

This secrecy of the confessional is so binding that a 
priest can not be excused from this secrecy either to save 
his own life or good name, to save the life of another, to 
further the ends .of human justice, or to avert any public 
calamnity. No law can compel him to divulge the sins 
confessed to him, or any oath which he takes—as for 
example—as a witness in court. He can not reveal them 
directly, that is by repeating them in so many words, or 
indirectly, by any sign or action, or by giving information 
based on what he knows through confession. The only 
possible release from the obligation of secrecy is the per- 
mission to speak of the sins given freely and formally by 
the penitent himself. Without such permission, the vio- 
lation of the seal of confession would not only be a 
grievous sin, but also a sacrilege. And so very particu- 
lar is the Church in regard to this seal of confession by a 
decree of Holy Office, November, 1682, she forbids con- 
fessors, even where there would be no revelation direct or 
indirect, to make any use of the knowledge obtained in 
confession that would displease the penitent, even though 
the non-use would occasion him greater displeasure. 

Some theologians maintain that the penitent is also 
bound to secrecy but the more general opinion leaves the 
penitent free, since as he can authorize the confessor to 
speak of what he has confessed, he can also of his own 
accord, speak to others. 

3ut if one reveals what he has confessed, to any one, 
he should take very great care that what he reveals shall 
cast no blame or suspicion on the confessor, since the 
latter can not defend himself. But all things considered, it 
is more in keeping with the intention of the Church and 
with the reverence due to the sacrament that the penitent 
himself should refrain from speaking of his confession. 
Above all, the penitent should not relate to others the 
advice meant for her alone. 


UNIVERSALITY IN CHOICE OF A CONFESSOR 

In regard to the choice of a Confessor, the greatest 
latitude is allowed by Holy Mother Church, provided the 
confessor has: 

First—Power of Orders, which is the power conferred 
by ordination and inherent in the priestly character. 

Second—Approbation, which is the authentic testimony 
of a prelate to a priest’s capacity to hear confessions, for 
so the Holy Council of Trent has declared. Before this 
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council, approbation was not a distinct formality, nor a 

condition of receiving jurisdiction. But that council made 

it a necessary condition before a priest can receive juris- 
diction from the bishop or pastor. 

Third—Power of Jurisdiction. Here we distinguish be- 

tween: 

Ordinary jurisdiction, which is jurisdiction attached 

to a function which carries with it the care of souls. 

2. Delegated jurisdiction, which is jurisdiction re- 

« ceived from him who has ordinary jurisdiction. 


ORDINARY JURISDICTION BELONGS TO 


First—To the pope over all the Church both in the in- 
ternal and external forum. 

Second—To the bishop, in both forums, but only over 
his diocese. 

Third—To the pastor, over his parish, but in the internal 
forum alone. 

The New Code, in canon 522, allows all religious, when 
outside of their convent, for any purpose whatsoever to 
go to confession to any confessor, approved by the local 
Ordinary, in any Church, public or semi-public oratory, 
and this confession is both valid and licit. This shows the 
extreme respect with which the Church regards the right 
of conscience, and the perfect freedom she wishes all her 
children to have in making sacramental confession. 

And consequently, if at any time a child objects to go to 
any particular priest, this objection of the child should be 
respected, and he should be left free to go to whatever 
confessor he wishes, for otherwise he may be tempted to 
conceal something it is necessary to tell, and by so doing 
he may make a sacrilegious confession. Very young chil- 
dren sometimes have their own difficulties and temptations 
and, therefore, they should have perfect freedom to go to 
the confessor to whom they feel they can speak most 
openly. Therefore, no one can oblige a child to go to 
confession to any one particular priest. 


METHODS IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
(Continued from Page 212) 


1588 there have been other vears in English his- 
tory by no means insignificant and not unconnected 
with its literature. 

The year 1688 marks the landing in England of 
William of Orange and the coronation of that prince 
and of his wife Mary, after they had approved the 
Declaration of Rights. William III, having con- 
tinental interests and affections, had no title to the 
throne except what was conferred by a parliament- 
ary election. Mary, it is true, had an hereditary 
right, if her father, James II, had actually abdicated. 
The fact is, he went over to the Continent for his 
personal safety. Knowing from the experience of 
his own family that the prison and the grave of a 
king are not far apart, he informally left his capi- 
tal, though he did not cease his efforts to regain his 
throne. The history of the time makes it clear 
that the victorious sovereigns rested uneasily. 
Therefore, any pen was in request that could influ- 
ence public opinion to confirm their hold upon their 
subjects. This was doubtless the consideration 
that made the dominant literary form after 1688 
the ESSAY. Accordingly we have Swift, Pope, 
Addison, Steele, Atterbury, Arbuthnot, Parnell, 
Prior, Phillips, Gay, Tickell, Berkeley, and others. 
There were amongst them, of course, translators, 
critics, pastoral poets, didactic poets, and dramatic 
authors. In our time Cato, a play of Addison, is not 
so well remembered as is The Spectator. We know 
that the pen of Swift was the power that made ad- 
ministrations tremble. Thinking on Elizabethan lit- 
erature, one must be impressed by the inferiority of 
the writers of Queen Anne’s reign. 
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3eginning with 1588, we have now suggested the 
contents of the literature of that epoch and of 1688. 
If now we advance to the eve of the Revolution in 
France we are at 1788. The Bastille fell on the 
fourteenth of July, 1789. Turning to England what 
do we find to have been the dominant note in its 
literature? By 1790 Wordsworth and Coleridge 
had published Lyrical Ballads. But before them 
was Anne Finch (Countess of Winchelsea), Wil- 
liam Godwin, and the poet William Blake. There 
were also Byron, Scott, Moore, Campbell, John 
Wilson, De Quincy, and other contemporaries, In 
much of the writing of that era the clear note is 
the rights of man, That phrase of our literature is 
concisely treated by William Lyon Phelps in The 
Neo-Romantic Movement. 

At this point a reader may be fairly expected to 
inquire whether our enumeration of the principal 
authors is reasonably complete. He may be assured 
that it is not. Chaucer, the first great writer in 
England, has not even been named. Certainly his 
high place has not been pointed out. Between his 
death and the arrival of Edmund Spenser, the next 
great poet, there were many important writers, a 
number of them Scots. There sprang up in stern 
Caledonia a stream of song, from the time of Hen- 
rysoun onward, which culminated in the work of 
Robert Burns. But to come down to times more 
recent there have been between the chief move- 
ments lonely singers not easily labeled and classi- 
fied. Thomas Gray, William Cowper, James Thom- 
son, and Robert Burns preceded the French Revo- 
lution. Not even the last named can be called a 
product of that upheaval. Before that outbreak the 
versatile Goldsmith, poet, playwright, and essayist, 
had died. Burke was its contemporary and the 
friend of Dr. Johnson, of Boswell, and of Crabbe. 
Coming down to the epoch of Reform, 1832, there 
was the Corn Law rhymer, Ebenezer Elliott, while 
a little later one discovers Tennyson, whose Lady 
of Shallot and Other Poems was published during 
that year. Later were the Brownings and in our 
own time the Pre-Raphaelite movement, not politi- 
cal but aesthetic, which has given us Swinburne, 
William Morris, Hall Caine, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
his gifted sister, Christina, and others. Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy, who but recently died, breathed 
into a lute rather than a trumpet. To the nineteenth 
century belonged also four surperb masters of prose, 
namely: Macaulay, Newman, Ruskin, and Carlyle. 
Though the first three had faintly heard the horns 
of Parnassus, they did not much medidate the muse 
of poetry. Little has been said of Irish writers and 
nothing about Americans, though, like Scotland, 
both nations have made significant contributions to 
our literature. 

From the preceding statements it is clear that in 
the course of a few months it is possible to learn 
something about English literary movements, and 
I have written to little purpose if it has not been 
made equally plain that to gain an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the leading authors, and that is the 
main thing, requires during a lifetime about al' the 
hours that can be snatched from sleep. 
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BACKGROUNDS OF LITERATURE 
(Continued from Page 218) 

“By torture strange my truth was tried, 

Yet of my liberty denied; 

Therefore reason hath me persuaded 

That patience must be embraced; 

Though hard fortune chaseth me with smart, 

Yet patience shall prevail.” 
Not all the sad victims of persecution were so op- 
timistically inclined. But others carved upon the 
walls their conviction that truth would triumph, 
and traced passages from Holy Writ that afforded 
them comfort. So Robert Rudston of Dartford 
wrote: “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” And on another bit of stone we read: “Be 
faithful unto the death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life. T. Fane, 1553.” That is all we know or 
are likely ever to know about good Master Fane. 
3ut it is the one thing necessary. 

The poet-priest, Robert Southwell, languished 
here before he made his last journey to Tyburn 
and martyrdom; here, too, lav his fellow Jesuit, 
Father Gerard, who withstood hardships and torture 
and ultimately effected his escape from the Cradle 
Tower. Some of the many prisoners managed to 
emulate his example, but most of the Tower vic- 
tims met death on Tower Hill or at Tyburn, and 
several within the grim walls of the Tower itself. 
Only a few years ago, during the Great War, sev- 
eral German spies were shot inside the inner ward. 
Long before, the Earl of Essex had met the same 
fate in the little railed-off space called Tower Green. 
Five women were executed on the same spot, three 
of them Queens of England—Anne Boleyn, Kath- 
arine Howard and the gentle and unfortunate Lady 
Jane Gray. The Viscountess Rochford here fell; 
and here too the aged Margaret Pole, Countess of 
Salisbury, mother of Cardinal Pole, gave her soul to 
God. She it was who proudly refused to bend her 
head for the fatal stroke: “So should traitors do, 
and I am none.” 


3ut the Tower of London has its gracious memories 
too. When Queen Mary—the “Bloody Mary” of popular 
history—made her solemn entry into London she visited 
the Tower, and there, kneeling on the greensward before 
the little Church of St. Peter in Chains, she found all the 
surviving prisoners, Catholic and Protestant, who had 
been immured during the reigns of Henry VIII and Ed- 
ward VI. Bishop Gardiner, as spokesman for them all, 
addressed a supplication to the queen; and she, bursting 
into tears, embraced them one by one, exclaimed, “Now 
you are my prisoners,” and issued order for their imme- 
diate liberation. Subsequently Mary made mistakes and 
earned the undying enmity of many of her subjects; but 
that beautiful act of clemency stands forever to her credit. 

One winter’s day as the early evening fell and I stood 
musing within the inner ward, I was accosted by a very 
black and very friendly raven. He strutted with sham- 
bling grace and nodded most obsequiously. He carried a 
little piece of wood in his bill and deposited it at my feet. 
I took it up, and then he gently plucked it from my hand 
and again let it fall to the ground. We went through this 
extraordinary ritual several times. He was the pet of the 
local garrison and seemingly found diversion in perform- 
ing the simple trick. But for the moment he seemed a 
symbol and an allegory; with his glossy black plumage 
and his sad, inconsequential air, he was the very embodi- 
ment of the spirit and history and human associations of 
the Tower of London. 

As I toyed with that gentle bird in the gathering dusk 
it was as though countless men who once trod this very 
soil in the flesh were now grouped about us in the spirit. 
The Duke of Clarence paused for a moment on his way to 
the cell where death awaited him in a butt of wine; Adam 
Sedbar, the Abbot of Jervaulx, smiled kindly enough, his 
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ruddy lips framing a comment in honest Yorkshire speech; 
over his shoulder peered the pale face of James, Duke of 
Monmouth, the helpless victim of a seventeenth century 
rebellion; yonder grinned that rough old Jacobite, Lord 
3almerius, whose bravery at the last moment on Tower 
Hill moved the hostile bystanders to reluctant admira- 
tion; gaunt and dim of eye leaned Father Henry Wal- 
pole, the frail man who close at hand had suffered torture 
no less than fourteen times; the young Duke of York 
chuckled in his precocious way and his companion Prince 
of Wales pleaded with their stern keeper for a longer 
respite from the Bloody Tower; her face furrowed with 
woe but a bit of a hoyden still, Anne Boleyn joined the 
group and found the raven a black remembrance of two 
nights within these walls she knew—the night before her 
marriage and the night before her execution. But most 
welcome of all these phantom presences was the sage of 
Chelsea, Sir Thomas More—he who had so capably ad- 
ministered justice from the woolsack, who had known the 
scholarly friendship of Erasmus and the fickle favor of 
Henry VIII, who had lived a life of learning and sanctity 
liberally seasoned with the salt of humor, and who yonder 
on Tower Hill had embraced the headsman and with the 
irrepressible wit of a humanist martyr had commented, 
“This hath committed no treason,” as he held aside his 
long beard from the descending axe. 


Outline Plan for American Education Week 


American Education Week will be observed this year 
November 7 to 13, inclusive, under the auspices of the 
United States Bureau of Education, National Education 
Association, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and the American Legion. The purpose is to ac- 
quaint the public with the work and needs of the schools 
—public and private—in the United States. The following 
program is suggested by the sponsors: Sunday, For God 
and Country Day; Monday, Constitutional Rights Day; 
Tuesday, Patriotism Day; Wednesday, Equal Opportunity 
Day; Thursday, Armistice Day; Friday, Know Your School 
Day; and Saturday, Community Day. 


To stress the need for Catholics to consider education, 
we quote the Bishop’s Pastoral Letter: 


“Serious at all times, the educational problem is now 
graver and more complex by reason of the manifold de- 
mands that are made on the school, the changes in our 
industrial conditions, and above all, by reason of the con- 
fusion and error which obscure the purpose of life and 
therefore of true education.” 


Sunday, November 7, the opening day, is designated For God and 
Country Religious Education Day, and its slogan is: ‘Every Catholic 
Child in a Catholic School’’. Suggestions are: “Religion as a 
part of true education”, “Dangers of State monopoly of education’’, 
“Principles of Catholic education which call for the maintenance of a 
separate system of schools’, and “Laws of the Church on the estab- 
lishment of parochial schools’. On this day also, all priests are urged 
to preach a sermon on Catholic education, and communities and schools 
are urged to hold mass meetings, asking their Catholic organizations 
to provide speakers. 

Monday is designated American Constitution Day, and the thoughts 
suggested are: ‘‘The bulwark of every right’, “True Americanism is 
founded on a knowledge of its individual guarantees’, ‘Respects for, 
and loyalty to the Constitution, as taught by the Catholic school’’, and 
“The development of the Constitution’. The slogan is: , ‘The Catholic 
School Teaches Respect for Civil and Religious Authority.” 

Tuesday is designated Patriotism Day, with the slogan: ‘Religion 
and Patriotism are Taught in Perfect Harmony in the Catholic School.” 
The thoughts suggested are: “The flag—the symbol of liberty and 
justice”, “The Americanism of the Catholic School”, “Every citizen 
should exercise his political rights and privileges”, and “Our goal— 
every immigrant and alien an American citizen.” 

Wednesday is to be Religious Teacher Day, with the slogan: “The 
Self-Sacrifice True Americanism Exacts is Exemplified in the Life of 
the Religious Teacher.”” Thoughts suggested are: “The contribution of 
the religious teacher to the progress of Catholic education”, “Shortage 
of religious vocations”, “Better co-operation between the parent and 
the teacher”, and “Better facilities for teacher training’. 

Thursday is Catholic Parish School Day, with the slogan: “The En- 
vironment of the Catholic Parish School Fosters Americanism.” 
Thoughts are: “Organization and work of the parish school”, ‘En- 
couragement of school leagues for Catholic parents’, “Financial sup- 
port of the parish school’, and “The parish school and the Catholic 
high school’. 

Health Education Day is the designation for Friday, and the slogan 
is: “Education in Health in Every Catholic School.’”’ Thoughts sug- 
gested are: ‘What Catholic schools are doing in health education,” 
“Health education and character training’, ‘“‘Need of more extensive 
health work in Catholic schools”, and “Supporting a Catholic school 
health programme’”’. 

Catholic High School and College Day is the phase for Saturday. The 
slogan is: ‘The Catholic High School Serves the Most Precious Inter- 
ests of Catholic Youth”, and the suggestions are: “The rapid rise of 
the Catholic college’, “Facilities for professional training in Catholic 
universities”, “Attendance of Catholic children at Catholic and public 
high schools”, and “The value of a Catholic high school education”. 


DSNAUS why 


9 Claims of the Nations in North America, 1689-1713. 
10 Results of the French and Indian Wars, 1754-1763. 

11 The Thirteen Colonies in 1774. 

12 The Revolution in the Middle and Northern Colonies. 
13 The Revolution in the South and West. 

14 Western Land Claims and the Ordinance of 1787. 

15 The United States in 1790, and about 1802. 

16 The United States in 1810. 


18 Transportation—River and Canal Period, 1816-1840. 
19 The Mexican War and Compromise of 1850. 

20 Elections of 1812, 1828, 1840, 1856. 

21 Territorial Expansion to 1854. 

23 The United States in 1861. 

24 Campaign and Election of 1860. 

25 The Progress of Emancipation to 1865. 

26 The Civil War, 1861-1865. 

27 The Westward Movement of Population to 1870. 
28 Transportation—Early Railroad Period, 1840-1880. 
29 Transportation—Later Railroad Period, 1880 on. 

30 The United States in 1890.—Physical, Political, Economic. 
31 Four important elections since Civil War. 

32 Hispanic America—Wars of Ind. and Inter-Am. Relations. 
33. South America—Commercial and Present Day. 

34 Western War Area. 

35 Agricultural Regions of the United States. 

36 Agricultural Products of the United States. 

37 Coal, Iron, Petroleum, Gas, of the United States. 
38 Minerals of the United States. 

39 Manufacturing Industries of the United States. 
40 United States and the Pacific Ocean. 

41 World Commerce. 

42 United States—Present Day. 
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World’s Shorthand 
Championship Again 
Won by a Writer of 

Gregg Shorthand 


Martin J. Dupraw again won the 
World’s Shorthand Championship 
for speed and accuracy at Phila- 
delphia on August 16. 


To win the championship, Mr. 
Dupraw took three five-minute dic- 
tations at speeds of 220, 260, and 
280 words a minute — 20 words a 
minute faster than in previous con- 
tests—and transcribed on the type- 
writer the entire 3,800 words with 


but’ 8 errors. This gave Mr. 
Dupraw an accuracy rating of 
99.789% —an accuracy record 


never before attained in the cham- 
pionship contests even on the lower 
speeds. 


Best Amateur Standing 


Miss Margaret E. Walter, a stu- 
dent of the St. Paul Park, Minne- 
sota, High School and Gregg 
School, Chicago, won the Amateur 
Event with but 5 errors on a solid 
literary matter test of 750 words 
dictated at 150 words a minute. 


Three Gregg Champions 


Since 1921 the World’s Cham- 
pionship Trophy has been won five 
times by Gregg writers: In 1921 by 
Albert Schneider; in 1923 and 
1924 by Charles Lee Swem; and in 
1925 and 1926 by Martin J. Du- 
praw. 


Gregg writers in the National 
Shorthand Reporter’s Association 
speed contests have conclusively 
demonstrated the inherent accura- 
cy of Gregg Shorthand and its 
limitless speed possibilities. 


Your Students, Too, 
CanjWin with Gregg 
Shorthand 


Your students, too, can win with 
Gregg Shorthand because it is 
easier to learn, easier to write, 
easier to read—and is the swiftest 
of all systems. 


It Pays To Teach Gregg 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Boston 
London 
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BREVITIES OF THE MONTH 





Rev. Dr. Edward A. Kirby, pastor 
of Sacred Heart Parish, Youngstown, 
O., has purchased an automobile bus. 
with a capacity of 50 children, in which 
to transport pupils to the parochial 
school. The bus will make a tour of 
the parish and take on those young- 
sters who live on the outskirts. With- 
out the bus, some of the children 
would be obliged to ride for nearly 
an hour on street cars going to and 
from the school. 





The Benedictine Foundation at 
Washington, D. C., opened on October 
1, a school which is probably the first 
in this country to offer the arts and 
crafts to retarded children in the hope 
of making them self-supporting. It is 
called St. Gertrude’s School of Arts 
and Crafts, and is under the direction 
of Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S. 
B., well known psychologist and spe- 
cialist in mental and nervous diseases. 





An interesting case, the point of 
which was whether a house owned by 
Bishop Schwertner, of Wichita, Kans., 
and occupied by Sisters teaching in an 
adjoining Catholic school, is exempt 
from taxation, has just been decided in 
the affirmative by the Public Service 
Commission of the State of Kansas. 

Miss Mary Elma Poole, who has 
been appointed registrar in the School 
of Education and in the College ot 
Arts and Sciences of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, is the first. woman full-time 
faculty member in the 108 years of the 
college’s existence. Other schools of 
the university have included women 
on their faculties and numerous part- 
time women instructors teach in the 
School of Education. 





A warning to Catholics, particu- 
larly to convents and priests, has been 
issued against an imposter who, pos- 
ing as a member of a religious order, 
“borrows” sufficient funds to return 
to his community. A similar warning 
was issued several years ago. 


Mount Angel College and St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, Mt. Angel, Ore., were 
completely destroyed in a disastrous 
fire September 21 with a loss estimated 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 

The catastrophe has wiped away in 
a single night the results of years of 
toil by the Benedictine Fathers here. 
The stone for the magnificent build- 
ings which now lay in ruins was quar- 
ried by hand by the Fathers and mem- 
bers of the religious community thru 
years of hard and painstaking labor. 
These zealous Benedictines developed 
an institution of higher learning which 
offered accredited college courses in 
professional work, a standard high 
school and complete seminary courses 
for candidates to the priesthood. Aid 
for the temporary relief of the home- 
less priests and brothers is asked for. 

Thomas R. Naughton, a student of 
All Hallows Institute, New York 
City, led the list of winners of scholar- 
ships awarded to high school students 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion in September, with an average of 
98.06 per cent. This mark is based on 
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the five highest regents examinations 
for the college entrance diploma. His 
marks were as follows: Algebra, 100; 
Geometry, 100; Latin (three years), 
99; American History, 97; English 
(four years), 96. 


In a contest with more than a hun- 
dred students recently graduated from 
the Philadelphia schools, five of the 
twenty free four-year scholarships giv- 
en by the University of Pennsylvania 
for students from that city were won 
by graduates of the Catholic High 
School for boys. 


The bishops of the United States at 
their annual meeting at Washington, 
D. C., in September, announced that 
in the near future, they will issue a 
pastoral letter which will be the first 
public expression by the hierarchy of 
the United States on the situation in 
Mexico. The letter will have no bear- 
ing upon the Mexican policy followed 
by the United States Government, but 
will deal essentially with the principles 
of international and_ constitutional 
law involved in the controversy. 


About $1,000,000 of the $2,000,000 
estate of Martin Shaughnessy, a 
wealthy St. Louisan who died in Sep- 
tember, will ultimately go to St. Louis 
University as an endowment for its 
School of Commerce and Finance. The 
bequest becomes effective upon the 
death of Mrs. Shaughnessy, the testa- 
tor’s widow, who is quite elderly. 


One of the most practical of the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae works is the education fund 
to provide scholarships for teaching 
Sisters and to afford them oppor- 
tunities of securing the best possible 
preparation. These are of especial 
value to communities unable to afford 
scholarships to its various members. 

The scholarships must be used for 
study in a Catholic college or univer- 
sity. Each Sister to whom a scholar- 
ship is awarded is free to choose any 


Catholic college provided that she 
notify the fund custodians of her 
choice. 


Catholic colleges have been invited 
to donate free scholarships for the 
benefit of Sisters who would otherwise 
be unable to obtain a_ scholarship. 
These scholarships are of great value 
to Sisters in the poorer or more 
sparsely settled sections of the country. 


Valuable work for Catholic schools 
in ten phases of the field was reported 
by the Most Rev. Austin Dowling, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Episcopal 
chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, N.C.W.C., at the recent annual 
meeting of the bishops. 

Through an appeal from the depart- 
ment, says the report, fifteen national 
organizations were moved to protest 
at the effort to federalize the schools 
of the country, and these protests were 
“by far the most spirited, representa- 
tive and convincing yet registered” 
against this move. To aid the oppo- 
sition in the last year and in the fu- 
ture, comments from the press on the 
Curtis-Reed education bill, which al- 
most unanimously denounced the mea- 
sure, were gathered by the depart- 
ment into a pamphlet, thousands of 
which were distributed. 
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Advice for Writers 


An episode of the meeting of the 
American Library Association at Se- 
attle last July ocurred at the session 
of the Children’s Librarians, when 
Marguerite Wilkinson presented to 
Charles J. Finger the Newberry Med- 
al for the best children’s book of the 
year. In his speech of acceptance Mr. 
Finger said something which aspir- 
ants to authorship would do well to 
note. 

“Experience with all kinds of peo- 
ple, savage and civilized,” he declared, 
“leads me to believe that the chief 
thing to be achieved by the story tell- 
er is a sense of reality. Without that 
it is not possible to interest boys and 
girls. A story teller who tries to talk 
either up or down to children will fail. 
The juvenile mind is active, alert, 
critical; and everything set before it 
is subject to swift critical analysis. 
Lacking sincerity, the story will be 
rejected.” 

One of the surest ways to convey 
the sense of reality is to use specific 
instead of general terms. Clear im-, 
ages rise before the mental vision in 


response to definite verbal sugges- 
tions. Therefore be precise. Say “a 
robin” or “a swallow” or “a wood- 
pecker,” rather than “a bird”. Say “an 


oak,’ or “a maple,” or “an elm,” in 
preference to “a tree.” It was by pay- 
ing strict attention to small matters 
like this that Defoe won a foremost 
place among all the writers of prose 
narrative who ever lived. 

Young people will do well to bear 
this rule in mind when writing school 
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off 


conipositions or 
to their friends. 


dashing letters 


Helping Talent to Bloom 

“What would have been called the 
work of genius a few years ago is 
now the expected product of a whole 
class of school children,” said Hugh 
Mearns, Professor of Education in 
New York University, in a recent ad- 
dress devoted to the subject of free- 
ing the creative spirit in young pu- 
pils. 

The speaker went on to describe 
work in verbal expression performed 
by eighth grade boys and girls under 
his observation which evinced original 
imaginative power and felicity of dic- 
tion, with a touch of poetic feeling, 
and concluded by declaring that “the 
beginnings of a genuine artistic taste, 
both in creative power and in appre- 
ciation of the creative power of 
others, are probably lying undiscov- 
ered in every class room in the coun- 
try.” These beginnings, he explained, 
“are represented concretely in striv- 
ings to write which are kept secret.” 
He then asserted that “to find them 
and to touch them with delicate sym- 
pathy is the work of the artist-teach- 
er; and to encourage that first spark 
into a glow is one of the richest pos- 
sibilities of the new education.” 

Old and experienced teachers will 
not quarrel with the principle that 
sympathetic encouragement from an 
instructor is usually influential in in- 
ducing young people to exercise their 
natural powers to the utmost. Nor 
will they be inclined to withhold as- 
sent from the Professor’s theory that 
young folks often prove equal to re- 
markable achievements when placed 
in an environment favorable to cul- 
ture and left largely to their own ini- 
tiative. It is doubtful, however, that 
old and experienced teachers as a 
class will regard Professor Mearns as 
the original discoverer of a heretofore 
unsuspected region in the world of 
pedagogical experiment, though they 
may assent to his appraisal of juven- 
ile talent and accord due attention 
to his description of methods by which 
he has succeeded in promoting its 
development. 





Discernment of Values 

A teacher who can direct the in- 
telligence of children in such a way 
as to enable them to judge correctly 
the relative importance of facts has 
reached a high stage of efficiency in 
her profession. Loading the memory 
of a pupil with facts whose signifi- 
cance is only dimly perceived is a 
very poor substitute for education. 
The real test of mental development 
is the use which is made of facts, and 
this depends upon the pupil’s judg- 
ment. A teacher who is an educator 
aims at cultivating the judgment. 

Where judgment is developed in a 
high degree there will be naturally 
increased perception of substantial 
values that young people in this head- 
long age too often are disnosed to 
overlook. and this will go a long way 
toward the development of character. 
No pupil of good judgment, for in- 
stance. will so far overprise amuse- 
ment as to neglect his studies for the 
sake of untimely indulgence in play 
or other frivolous pursuits. Neither 
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will he be unmindful of the impor- 
tance of his spiritual duties. He will 
take due care of his physical health, 
as necessary to the proper perform- 
ance of his part in life. He will be 
regardful of the rights and the com- 
fort of others, and will be cheerful 
withal, practically utilizing the con- 
tribution which cheerfulness makes to 
human efficiency. 

There are youngsters of a type 
whose capacity for exercising judg- 
ment, necessarily immature, excites 
their self-admiration and fills them 
with conceit. When this happens the 
result is calamitous to themselves and 
those about them. The cure for it— 
to the extent that cure is possible—is 
to still further strengthen their judg- 
ment, that they may recognize their 
own deficiencies and acquire whole- 
some humility. 


Teaching With Spirit 

“The teacher must do his work with 
spirit,” said W. E. Henry, in an ad- 
dress before the Professional Train- 
ing Section of the American Library 
Association, during its annual meet- 
ing at Seattle last summer. He was 
thinking especially of instructors in 
library schools, but what he advanced 
was true of teachers in general. Here 
is the core of his remarks: 

“Qualifications for efficient teaching 
fall into two classes, knowledge of 
the subject and ability to teach. The 
teacher must see the subject as ap- 
plied in service and as an inspiration 
for life itself. He must have the pow- 
er to organize the materials of his 
subject, and must set them forth in 
such a manner that the student may 
not only see clearly the facts neces- 
sary, but may get the relations and 
the organization of the facts. And 
last comes the essential quality of 
the good teacher—the power to in- 
spire. The teacher must do his work 
with spirit.” 

Enthusiasm is contagious. It is 
imparted to the pupil, raising his mind 
to working pitch, compelling his at- 
tention, and carrying him along easily 
on account of his aroused interest. 
The teacher’s enthusiasm must be 
real, or it will not suffice. Pupils are 
quick to recognize affectation, which, 
like older people, they resentfully an- 
tagonize. They are equally sensitive 
to genuine enthusiasm, and respond 
to it with warmth and loyalty. When 
the teacher’s work is performed with 
spirit, the recitation period seems 
brief, but makes a deep impression on 
the pupils’ minds. 


Improving the Memory 

Ainsworth Rand Spofford, who was 
librarian of Congress for many years, 
and a notable man in his way, enter- 
tained an opinion which is not held 
by leaders in the educational field of 
today, and in fact which not a few 
of them vigorously condemn. He de- 
clared: “There is no question that 
the proper cultivation of the memory 


is or ought to be the chief aim of 
education.” According to present day 
authorities, the chief aim of educa- 


tion should be the cultivation of the 
judgment. 

Regarding the importance of mem- 
ory, however, a great deal must be 


conceded, even by those in hearty 
sympathy with the belief which now 
prevails. Sound judgment depends 
upon ability to make just compari- 
sons, and how can one institute com- 
parisons over a wide field unless his 
memory is well stored with facts? 
For this reason respectful attention 
should be paid to another of Spof- 
ford’s assertions: “All else is so de- 
pendent upon memory that it may be 
truly affirmed that without memory, 
knowledge itself would be impos- 


sible.” Certainly, the judgments of 
people deficient in knowledge of facts 
rest upon shifting sand, and the 
strengthening of the memory is a 
matter of concern to every earnest 
student and every conscientious 
teacher. 


What Spofford, whose own mem- 
ory was remarkable, had to say on 
strengthening the memory is worthy 
of consideration, Like Bacon, he re- 
garded artificial memory systems with 
disdain, sagely observing that “the 
habit of looking for accidental or ar- 
bitrary relations of names and things 
is cultivated, and the power of logic- 
al, spontaneous thought is injured, 
by neglecting essential for unessen- 
tial relations. These artificial asso- 
ciations of ideas work endless mis- 
chief by crowding out the natural 
ones.” 

Spofford’s recipe for strengthening 
a weak memory and cultivating a 
good memory into a better one was 
safe and simple, being nothing more 
nor less than this: “Engage in con- 
stant practice.” 

“If there are certain kinds of facts 
and ideas which you more easily for- 
get than others,” he enjoined, “it is 
a good thing to practice upon them, 
taking up a few daily, and adding to 
them by degrees.” The substance of 
a great deal more that Mr. Spofford 
advanced on the subject seems to be 
contained in the following: “What 
is called cultivating the memory does 
not mean anything more than giving 
close attention to whatever we wish 
to remember, with whatever associa- 
tions naturally cling to it, until it is 
actually mastered. If one has not 
an instinctively or naturally strong 
memory, he should not rest satisfied 
with letting the days go by until he 
has improved it. The way to im- 
prove it is to begin at the foundation, 
and, by the constant exercise of the 
will power, to take up every subject 
with fixed attention, and one at a 
time, excluding every other for the 
time being. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the memory is capable of 
indfienite improvement.” 

For the encouragement of students 
inclined to despair because they can- 
not secure at once the full benefit of 
memory-improvement exercises on 
which they have set out with enthu- 
siastic determniation to persevere, it 
may be worth while to quote the fol- 
lowing, which is also from Mr. Spof- 
ford: “There is one caution to be 
given to those who are beginning 
to improve a memory which is natur- 
ally weak. When such a one tries to 
recall a date, or name, or place, or 
idea, or book, it frequently happens 
that the endeavor fails. The more he 
tries, the more obstinately the desired 
object refuses to respond. In such 
cases no attempt to force the memory 
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should be made, nor should the at- 
tention be kept long on the subject, 
for this course only injuries the fa- 
culty, and leads to confusion of mind. 
It may induce a distrust of the mem- 
ory, which is far from rational. The 
forgotten object will probably recur 
in no long time after, when least ex- 
pected.” 

Much discursive reading is a prac- 
tice which is injurious to the memory, 
and which Spofford warned against 
as positively destructive. The same 
objection may be urged against long, 
purposeless conversations. However, 
there are people bound to be scatter- 
brains; but scatterbrains are not likely 
to be readers of this article, which is 
particularly addressed to the studious 
and the thoughtful. 


Professor of Books. 

Lectures on books and book-mak- 
ing, and a free discussion of books 
that have been read by students un- 
der the guidance of their instructor, 
will constitute the class-work in the 
new department of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida, which has been 
placed in charge of Edwin Osgood 
Grover. A bulletin of the American 
Library Association refers to Mr. 
Grover as “Professor of Books’, and 
observes that “such a college depart- 
ment was first suggested by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson fifty years ago.” 

The bulletin asserts that college 
graduates as a class do comparatively 
little reading, and that the introduc- 
tion of the course under Professor 
Grover has been essayed primarily for 
the purpose of developing in college 
students reading habits that will be 
lifelong. If there exists any radical 
difference in object or method between 
the department thus described and 
those of departments of literature in 
institutions of learning generally, it 
does not appear from information on 
the subject so far at command. 

Certainly the object aimed at is a 
worthy one. The habit of reading good 
books is important to college gradu- 
ates and to others who would make 
the fullest use of their minds at every 
stage of progress through life. 


Learning and Knowing 

Teachers as well as students should 
be constantly on guard to discrimin- 
ate between what often passes for 
learning and what in sober reality 
deserves to be rated as genuine un- 
derstanding. Long ago a writer on 
education observed: “A boy of strong 
memory may repeat a whole book of 
Euclid, yet be no geometrician; for 
he may not be able, perhaps, to dem- 
onstrate a single theorem.” 

Of the distinction to which attention 
is directed the world at large is fully 
aware, undoubtedly having it in mind 
when showing respect for “practical 
knowledge” and holding “theoretical 
knowledge” in light esteem. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is not 
“theoretical knowledge” which the 
world contemns, but the superficial 
smattering to which in lieu of more 
accurate terminology the word “theo- 
retical” is applied. As a matter of 
fact, the individual most likely to suc- 
ceed in an operation is one who un- 
derstands not only the formulary for 
its exercise, but also the theory which 
lies behind it and explains its effect. 
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Herein lies the objection to letting 
pupils recite their lessons in the lan- 
guage of the books from which they 
are supposed to learn. Some young 
people are naturally studious and 
given to meditation; even when not 
particularly warned against this meth- 
od of getting their lessons, they may 
acquire and retain real knowledge. 
With others, however, the case will 
be different. They will derive from 
this imperfect way of dealing with 
study the ability to recite, but not the 
ability to perform, and will belong in 
the category of those who “know 
what they know as if they knew it 
not.” To quote again from the old- 
time writer cited above: 

“A well-furnished library and a 
capacious memory, are indeed of 
singular use toward the improvement 
of the mind; but if all your learning 
be nothing else but a mere amassment 
of what others have written, without 
a due penetration into the meaning, 
and without a judicious choice and 
determination of your own  senti- 
ments, I do not see what title your 
head has to learning above your 
shelves.” 

It is only that portion of knowl- 
edge which the student has made his 
own that he may be truly declared to 
possess—knowledge which he _ has 
turned over in his mind and compared 
with other things that he has learned 
either by reading or observation, and 
which so far as possible he has re- 
lated to the general principles that 
it illustrates and confirms, so that he 
comprehends it in its various aspects 
and is able to state it in his own 
language as well as in that of the 
book. 

Study carried on in this 
valuable for the information derived 
from it, but more valuable for the 
exercise and training which it gives 
to the mind. It is study of this kind, 
not “learning by rote,” that that pro- 
duces genuine scholars, and the out- 
come of which fully deserves the 
name of education. 

GEOGRAPHY 
(Continued from Page 222) 

We begin North America anew as 
we have already seen something of it 
in the earlier grades. It is easy enough 
now to locate the tropical fruits and 
forests and coffee, etc., of Central 
America; the gifts of the plateaus, 
plains, and mountains of Mexico and 
go into details. In the Dominion of 
Canada we first take the Arctic 
stretch then the scrub forests, next 
its grain belt, rich mineral fields, and 
forests, and while doing so get familiar 
with provinces, cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, fisheries, etc. Lastly, with Mr. 
Abrams’ aid we travel through the 
wonders of the United States. We 
get familiar with our public monu- 
ments and buildings, our mineral 
fields, in a word with all our resources, 
cities, means of transportation. The 
pupils by this time easily account for 
Chicago, and other cities. They link 
Chicago with the prairies, plains, wa- 
terways and railroads. They are 
trained to go from cause to effect. 
They are fascinated by the subject— 
men, history, literature, industries, 
products all appeal to them, and best 
of all the teacher realizes that the 
work is truly educational. 
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Steel Lockers 


Medart Locker Quality 








refinement and durability. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 


New York 
Chicago 





Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
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The 1926 School Term is here, and you will undoubt- 
install new physical educational and storage 
Medart Engineers, in planning and install- 
ing lockers and playground equipment, have contributed 
to the efficiency and beauty of our schools for over 50 
The cost of installing equipment of this high 
character is lower than you might suppose. 


is unquestioned. 
Recognized for years as the ultimate in 
Shipments can 
be made promptly. Write for Catalog A-27. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
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Playground Equipment 


In all Medart Playground Apparatus there 
are outstanding features in design and con- 
struction that make for greater Safety, 
Service, and Durability. Send for Play- 
ground Catalog M-26. 






St. Louis, Mo. 











Detroit 





HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 


A Family Affair 
The Teacher: “Well, Mary Ellen, and why weren’t you 
at school yesterday?” 
Mary Ellen: “Please, teacher, muvver was ill.” 
The Teacher (fearing infection): “Dear me; what’s the 
matter with her? What does the doctor say it is?” 
Mary Ellen: “Please, teacher, he says it’s a boy.” 


Knew Them Both 

The young instructor was holding a class on board of 
one of his majesty’s ships. Grammar was the subject 
his bright but uninteresting pupils were trying to tackle. 

“What are the two principal parts of a sentence?” he 
asked an old salt. Expecting, of course, the answer, “Sub- 
ject and predicate.” 

After much meditation, Jack finally plunged into it. 

“Solitary confinement and bread and water.” 


Schoolboy Definitions. 

An English educational journal furnished the following 
“howlers”, all of which are declared to be genuine: 

“James I. claimed the throne of England through his 
grandmother, as he had no father.” 

“When Ben Jonson died, ‘Beware 
written on his tomb.” 

“A synonym is a word you can use when you don’t 
know how to spell the one you first thought of.” 

“Ambiguity means telling the truth when you 
mean to.” 

“The Tropic of Cancer is a painful and incurable dis- 
ease.” 

“The Mediterranean and the Red Sea are joined by the 
Sewage Canal.” 

“In the British Empire the sun always sets.” 

“A problem is a figure which you do things with which 
are absurd, and then you prove it.” 

“Before a man can become a monk he has to have his 
tonsils cut.” 


Ben Jonson’ was 


don’t 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 





Tell Tale Sign 
A boy who had been absent from school for several 
days returned with his throat carefully swathed, and pre- 
sented this note to his teacher: ‘Please don’t let my son 
learn any German today; his throat is so sore he can 
hardly speak English.” 
Doubtful Compliment. 

“T get some queer compliments sometimes,” said a mu- 
sical teacher. “The other day I told the mother of one of 
my violin pupils that he was improving in his violin play- 
ing. “Is that so?” she said, in a gratified tone. “We didn't 
know whether he was improving or whether we were get- 
ting used to it.” 


City Property. 

An old gentleman, very fond of botany, pointing to a 
certain tree, said to one of the assistants: “Can you 
tell me, friend, if that tree belongs to the arbutus family?” 
—‘“No, sir,” replied the man, “them all belongs to the 
city.” 


“Home Study” Dramatization. 

A father noticed that his son, a high school lad, sup- 
posed to be engaged in home study, was prancing about 
and performing other strange antics. Instead of inter- 
fering, the father watched. One night, while the boy was 
reading a book, afterward identified as Macaulay’s “Lays 
of Ancient Rome”, his by-play became unusually inexplic- 
able. First he stepped over to the fireplace and touched a 
match to the gas-log; then he stepped back, read for a 
moment, looked around, went to the rug and spat on it, 
cogitated for a space, and returned to the spot he had 
made on the rug, putting his foot upon it and spinning 
around. The father could restrain himself no longer, 
and asked what all this stage business meant. It ap- 
peared that the boy’s teacher had told him to dramatize, 
and the amazing performance was his dramatization of 


“On the hearth, the fire was lit, 
And the kid turned on the spit.” 
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| AdHalf Century of Specialization 


HALF century of specialization has built into 
“American” seats two features most important to 

all school officials. .. physical protection to safeguard 
the health of the nation’s children and tested quality. 


Years of tireless effort and research have developed 
the hygienically perfect “American” seat. Correct 
posture for the growing child is made easy, comfort- 
able and restful. Yet strength and durability are not 
sacrificed. Scientifically applied 
principles assure right propor- 
tion and shape. Discomfort, rest- 
lessness, irritability . . . those im- 
pediments to mental growth, 
“American” seats eliminate. And 
of great significance to you is 
the universal approval accorded 





“American” seatsby leading school hygiene authorities. 


“American” seats meet every classroom requirement. 
Stamina, beauty, built-in quality .. . all contribute 
to “American” unequaled superiority. Of our tubu- 
lar steel models alone, school officials have purchased 
more than 4,750,000. This should mean much to 
you as a buyer of school seats. 


Distributing stations . . . 53 of them in the United 
States . . . so located as to insure 48- 
hour delivery of your order. And 
15 master models, with nearly 200 
variations in style, design and fin- 
ish provide a wide selection. For 
the health of the growing child in 
your care... for your own lasting 
satisfaction, specify “American.” 


American Seating (ompany 


14 East Jackson Blvd. (i 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the SERVICE is LOCAL to you 
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Hill VUAUULAUOULEG ENGEL OUEST 
Ordination Retreat. By 
Pierre Dadolle, 
Authorized 


Rev. 
Dijon. 
from the 
Raemers, 
Price, 75 
John Murphy Company, 


Right 
Bishop of 
Translation 
French. By Rev. S. A. 
M.A. Leather, 95 pages. 
cents net. 
Baltimore. 
The Bishop of Dijon was early re- 
markable as a prodigy of learning and 
of devotion. At the age of 24, imme- 
diately after his ordination, he was 
called upon to occupy the chair of 
apologetics in the Catholic Universi- 
ty of Lyons, of which institution he 
was made rector, being also charged 
with the direction and administration 
of the five preparatory seminaries and 
all the church schools and colleges of 
the diocese. After a quarter of a cen- 
tury of arduous and fruitful service at 
Lyons, he was made Bishop of Dijon 
by Pope Pius X._ In his new field, 
after five years of faithful labor, he 
died of overwork at the age of fifty- 
four. The beautiful and edifying med- 
itations which constitute the text un- 
der review were not written for publi- 
cation, but were brought out in book 
form after their author’s death. 


Orpheus With His Lute. 
the World’s Springtime. 
L. Hutchinson, Author of “The 
Golden Porch,” etc. Illustrations 
by Dugald Stewart Walker. Cloth, 
300 pages. Price, $2.25 net. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. 
Here are stories taken from Greek 

mythology and told in beautiful Eng- 

lish. They are tales that have charm- 
ed the world for centuries and 
have not lost their power to please. 

Hawthorne drew material for his 

“Tanglewood Tales” from the same 

source, but there was plenty left, and 

Mr. Hutchinson has made excellent 

use of it. Intended primarily for 

young people, whom they will famil- 
iarize with lore that will help to make 
literary allusions intelligible to them 
even though they grow up, like 
Shakespeare, with “little Latin and 
less Greek,” these classic fables will 
be relished by older readers into 
whose hands the book may fall. The 
embellishments by Mr. Walker are 
in keeping with the spirit of the text. 








Stories of 


sy W. M. 


Arithmetic Work-Book. Grade III. By 
F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch and J. 
W. Studebaker. Edited by G. W. 
Myers. Stiff paper covers, cloth 
back, 80 pages. Price, (pupils’ edi- 
tion) 36 cents net; (teachers’ edi- 
tion) 48 cents net. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago. 

The object of this book is to pre- 
sent the findings of scientific research 
in a practical form for utilization in 
the process of instructing classes in 
arithmetic. Many otherwise excellent 
text books lack suggestions for scien- 
tifically distributed drill and frequent 
standardized tests. These are what 
this book supplies, and it may be used 
in conjunction with any basal text- 
book in arithmetic. 
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High and Far. Edited by Randall J. 
Condon, Superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. Cloth, 335 
pages. Price, Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. 

Book Two of “The Atlantic Read- 
ers,” and intended for Grade Five, 
this is a beautiful example of tasteful 
bookmaking as well as of careful edit- 
ing. The contents embrace “fine and 
fresh material dealing with moral 
problems,” all of it literary in form 
and spirited in treatment, and all of it 
calculated to “deepen the sense of 
moral truth and inspire to noble ac- 
tion.” The editor explains in the 
preface that “no selection has been 
included that would tend to create a 
feeling of intolerance or controversy 
in social, religious, racial or political 
matters,” and that “many otherwise 
desirable selections have been dis- 
carded because they were found to 
contain a single paragraph or even a 
sentence that seemed to violate this 
standard.” As basal texts the books 
of this series are probably best suited 
to the requirements of secular schools, 
but there are parochial schools in 
which they may be welcomed for sup- 
plementary reading. 


A Diagnostic Study of the Teaching 
Problems in High School Mathe- 
matics. By William David Reeve, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Math- 
ematics, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. Cloth, 117 pages. 
Price, 84 cents net. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. 
Does the science 

as generally taught conform with 

modern needs? Here is a question 
provocative of discussion. Professor 

Reeve is on the side of those who ar- 

gue that there is room for improve- 

ment. All engaged in the branch of 
instruction to which this book relates 
will be likely to concede that the vol- 
ume is worth reading and contains 
suggestions of value. One of the 
practical remarks of Professor Reeve 
is worthy of citation here: “Over- 
learning is better than underlearning, 
but why should the teaching of any- 
thing be continued when it is no 
longer needed? Practice tests will 
help us to avoid past mistakes in this 
respect.” Here are some of the chap- 
ter-headings, reproduced for the pur- 
pose of giving a birdseye view of the 
scope of the contents: “Modern Tests 
in Mathematics and Their Signifi- 
cance;’ “The Selection of Material 
for the Tests;’ “The Results of the 

Tests in Diagnosis;” “The Construc- 

tion of the Scales;” “Administration 

and Use of the Tests and Scales.” The 
appendix contains tables and a bibli- 
ography. 


of Mathematics 


United States, Its Past and Present. 
By Henry W. Elson, A.M., Litt.D., 
Formerly Professor of History, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; 
Author of “Modern Times and the 
Living Past.” Cloth, 588 pages. 
Price, $1.60 net. American Book 
Company, New York. 

The correlation of history to pres- 
ent life and daily practical needs is a 
thing which many of the authors of 
old-time text books failed to have in 
mind, and in which not all of their 
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successors have managed to attain 
completely satisfactory results. Here 
is a text for the upper grades and 
the junior high school that represents 
experience and original reflection on 
the major problems involved. It is 
free from unessential detail, and yet 
brimming with interest. The use of 
this text will not give pupils a dis- 
taste for history as a study, but in- 
spire them with desire to learn more 
of it when they increase in years. The 
maps and illustrations are in color and 
in black-and-white. The text pays due 
attention to the wars of our country 
and its political development as well 
as to industrial, social and literary 
progress. 


The Fiddler of Our Lady. 
matic Legend in Songs, Choruses, 
Soli, Violin and Piano, Declama- 
tions, and Three Dramatic Scenes. 
By Rev. M. Helfen; Music by Aug. 
Reiser. Paper covers, 41 pages. 
Price, $2; royalty fee for right to 


Melodra- 


give public performance, $10. Cath- 
olic Dramatic Company, Rev. A. 
Helfen, Brooten, Minnesota. 


Who’s the Onion? Comedy in One 
Act, for Male and Female. Charac- 
ters. By Joseph P. Brentano. Pa- 
per covers, 39 pages. Price, 30 
cents net; with understanding that 
right to give public performances 
is conceded only to purchasers of 
thirteen or more copies of the play. 
Catholic Dramatic Company, Rev. 
M. Helfen, Brooten, Minnesota. 


The Wandering Christmas Cakes. 
Christmas Comedy for Female 
Characters, in One Act. By Rev. 
M. Helfen. Paper covers. 18 pages. 
Price, 25 cents net. Catholic Dra- 
matic Company, Rev. M. Helfen, 


Brooten, Minnesota. 

These are publications intended to 
supply the demand for dramatic and 
musical compositions suitable for en- 
tertainments conducted or patronized 
by Catholics. The stated royalty fee 
is for the right of production in pub- 
lic, not for reading in class-rooms. 


Architecture. By Lewis Mumford, Pa- 
per covers, 35 pages. Price, 35 
cents net; special prices for quanti- 
ty orders. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

This is a publication of the -series 
entitled “Reading With a Purpose.” 
It is an entertaining and informing 
essay on the subject of its title, and 
recommends a course of reading for 
students who wish to equip them- 
selves for a fuller enjoyment of archi- 
tecture than is within the reach of the 
portion of the public which is tech- 
nically uninformed. 


The United States. A History for the 
Upper Grades of Catholic Schools. 
By William H. J. Kennedy, Ph.D., 
Dean, the Teachers’ College of the 
City of Boston, and Sister Mary 
Joseph, Ph.D., Sisters of St. Do- 
minic, Caldwell, N. J. Cloth, 685 
pages. Price, $1.60 net; introduc- 
tory discount, 30 per cent. off. 
Benziger Brothers, New York. 
This is a very excellent school his- 

tory of the United States, giving due 

attention to the achievements of Cath- 
olic explorers, Catholic missionaries 


and martyrs, Catholic heroes, Cath- 
olic pioneers and Catholic statesmen. 
It brings out such significant facts 
as the first establishment of liberty 
of conscience in America by the Cath- 
olic Lord Baltimore in the Catholic 
colony of Maryland, and the conspic- 
uous participation of Catholic colo- 
nists in the American Revolutionary 
War. The work is well digested and 
well-balanced, portraying social and 
moral and cultural development as 
well as_ political development, and 
showing the steps by which the won- 
derful progress has taken place that 
converted this part of the new world 
from a virtual wilderness to a great 
and rich and free and ipfluential and 
happy nation. The interesting and 
inspiring narrative is reinforced with 
a wealth of maps and pictorial illus- 
trations, several of them full-page col- 
ored plates. 

Teachers’ Manual to Accompany The 

United States: A History for the 

Upper Grades of Catholic Schools. 

3y William H. J. Kennedy, Ph.D.. 

and Sister Mary Joseph, Ph.D. Stiff 

paper covers; 92 pages. Price, 15 

cénts net. Benziger Brothers, New 

York. 

Even without specific suggestions, 
the History of the United States pre- 
pared by Dr. Kennedy and Sister Ma- 
ry Joseph would be easy to teach; 
yet teachers will welcome this ac- 
companying manual, which is very 
practical, while at the same time in- 
teresting and inspiring. It lays par- 
ticular stress on the value of lessons 
in American history as training for 
citizenship, and in a helpful way dis- 
cusses such subjects as lesson assign- 
ments, recitations, methods, drill and 
reviews, as well as formal tests to 
ascertain the power of pupils to re- 
member and their power to think. Un- 
der the heading, “Devices for Use in 
the Teaching of History,” it discus- 
ses supplementary reading, maps, pic- 
tures, visits and excursions, debates 
and dramatization and constructive 
work. It also offers suggestions on 
teachers’ readings and bibliography. 
A generous space is devoted to “Sug- 
gestions on Individual Chapters.” 


Gregg Shorthand. Junior Manual 
By John Robert Gregg. Cloth, 168 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 
A growing disposition on the part 

of the public to recognize the utility 
of shorthand as a personal accom- 
plishment supplied urgent reason for 
the preparation of this excellent little 
text, the object of which is “to pro- 
vide a simple presentation of Gregy 
Shorthand for the pre-vocational stu- 
dy of the subject in junior high 
schools and other schools where 
shorthand is not studied for voca- 
tional purposes.” The book will be 
widely welcomed. 











Self-Direction and Adjustment. By 
Norman Fenton, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Ohio 
University. Cloth, 121 pages. Price, 
$1.40 net. World Book Company, 
New York. 

That the majority of students can 
profit from the application of certain 
principles of psychology to their stu- 
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MaASTER-THOUGHTS 
The New Book of 


Inspiration. 


Condensed Product of 200 Masters 


scientifically arranged for mental 
culture, $1.60, on approval. FREE 
PREMIUM OFFER. 

Write Now 


IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 





TEACHERS NOTICE 

Want anything new for the school- 
room? Have the children turn their 
spare moments into dollars. Sure 
“money getter.”’ Send stamped en- 
velope for particulars. 

CHRISTMAS CLUB 

220 N. 7th Street Cambridge, Ohio 


THE QUINTUPLEX 


A simple little device, guaranteed to 
double the progress of any class in learning 
to write. You be the judge. Supply your 
grade and use them one week free. Then 
pay for them at 25 cents each or return 
without obligation. <A trial invited. Highly 
recommended. 


J. L. TURNER 


Writing Supervisor 


3519 St. Joseph Ave., St. Joseph, Mo. 





School and Church Plays 

The Little Flower. 

A Shower of Roses. 

A Rose from the Little Queen. 

St. Catherine. 

That Child Labor Amendment. 

The Graduates Make Their Choice. 

A Christmas Play. 

50 cents each, payable by money 
order in advance. 

Plays not Exchanged or Returned 

Address: 


SISTER MARY GILBERT 


St. John’s Academy 
816 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Hotel Berkshire 


15 E. Ohio St. Chicago, IIl. 


A new hotel removed from the bustle, 
noise and dirt of commercial Chicago — yet 
but five minutes walk to the “loop.” Lux- 
uriously appointed lobby and guest rooms. 

70% of the rooms $2.50 single. 


U2 

GREATEST 
BODY 

TUT Mla Bg 


FATRER 
JOHNS 


MEDICINE 


FOR COUGHS 
AND COLDS . 








Your druggist can get Father John’s 
Medicine for you if he does not have 
it in stock, or we will send a large 
size bottle by express prepaid if you 
send your order with $1.20 to Father 
John’s Medicine Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Eliminate 


Standard 










Standard 
Correct Seating 
Kindergarten 

hair 


LOUISVILLE, 


Develop Strong Healthy 


Bodies 


50% of fatigue, inattention and 


restlessness by using the “Standard Method” 
of Correct Seating in your School. 


Ask for special catalog of Standard Lines. 


products for sale by the leading 


school supply distributors. 


Manufactured by 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


310 W. Walnut St. 
KENTUCKY 
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dy and to the way in which they make 
use of their talents is the belief of the 
author of this book. With this 
conviction, he has presented these 
principles in language fully intelligible 
to the high school freshman, that it 
may serve as a guide to efficiency in 
their daily life and work. The book 
will promote self-analysis, assisting 
each student to appraise for himself 
the elements of his strength and his 
weakness, and to use his talents to the 
best advantage. Teachers as well as 
pupils are likely to be interested in an 
exposition of the principles of mental 
hygiene which, if it fufills its object, 
will contribute toward the minimiza- 
tion of failures in the classroom. 





A Digest of Investigations in the 
Teaching of Science in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. By 
Francis D. Curtis, Ph..D., Assistant 
Professor of the Teaching of Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, and 
Head of the Department of Science 
in the University High School. In- 
cluding the Research Investigations 
Published Prior to 1925. Cloth, 341 
pages. Price, ...... P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

Two types of research studies and 
investigations in the field of elemen- 
tary and secondary school science are 
chiefly dealt with in this book—those 
which place major emphasis upon 
learning and those which place major 
emphasis upon. curriculum—though 
others are included when as curricu- 
lar or learning studies they possess 
definite value. Digests of seventy 
learning and curricular studies com- 
pose the body of the book. All heads 
of departments of science and all 
science instructors in elementary and 
secondary schools who wish to im- 
prove their teaching practice and 
their organization of course materials 
will find this volume rich in valuable 
suggestions Its utility as a text- 
book for use in universities, colleges 
and normal schools will be widely 
recognized. 


Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Se- 
nior High Schools. A Treatment of 
the Problems and Methods of Edu- 
cational Counseling and Guidance, 
with Examples from Actual Prac- 
tice. By William Claude Reavis, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education and Principal of 
the University High School, School 
of Education, University of Chica- 
go. With an Introduction by Lotus 
D.. Coffman, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Cloth, 348 
pages. Price, D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. 

Pupils go to school to receive guid- 
ance and help as well as instruction, 
and these are especially necessary to 
pupils in secondary schools. What 
can teachers do in this direction? Un- 
til lately in many quarters the matter 
has received scant attention. The 
author begins by setting forth the 
problem of maladjustment in the ju- 
nior and senior high schools, and fol- 
lows this with an analytical treatment 
of the case method as developed by 
physicians, psychologists, psychia- 
trists and social workers, as a pro- 
cedure for diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment of individuals with respect 
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to their development and personal 
welfare. Then he shows the technical 
application of the case-method pro- 
cedure to the educational adjustment 
of pupils, and finally indicates by ac- 
tual examples the application of the 
method in counsel and guidance. The 
types chosen are such as are likely 
to be encountered in any school. 





Following Our Divine Model. Medi- 
tations for Those Who Are Called. 
By Rev. J. F. McElhone, C.S.C. 
Cloth, 332 pages. Price, $2.25 net. 
B. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis Mo. 

Consistent with the practical qual- 
ity of the assistance which this book 
offers toward growth in spirituality is 
the emphasis which at the beginning 
is placed upon the fact that holiness 
consists not in the performance of 
what is extraordinary, but in doing 
well the ordinary duties of daily life. 
Every topic treated in the text, such 
as Vocation, Temptation, Sin, Love of 
Neighbor, Prayer, Obedience, Morti- 
fication, Humility, Love of God, is 


given detailed application to daily 
affairs. The plan of the book is such 
that one will find meditations for 


every day in the year with the excep- 

tions of proper feast days and Sun- 

days. 

The Bent Twig. By Dorothy Can- 
field. With Introduction and Notes 
by Marian W. Skinner, the Kathar- 
ine Gibbs School, Boston. Cloth, 
497 pages. Price, Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 

This is a novel of American life, 
showing a more than ordinary per- 
ception of character and familiarity 
with moral and social problems, and 
written with no little power and skill, 
yet in more than one respect falling 
so far short of classic perfection that 
one wonders to see it brought out in 
the form of a text for schools. The 
family with whose fortunes the story 
deals is that of a professor in a state- 
supported college, living in the West, 
but with New England associatoins 
and something of the New England 
conscience, though without religious 
affiliations and apparently having no 


definite faith. At the death of the 
mother, the father becomes dis- 
traught, but is finally consoled by 


means of planchette communications 

purporting to come from the spirit 

of the departed. 

A Health Education Procedure. For 
the Grades and Grade Teachers. By 
Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten (Mrs. 
Henry Stewart Wootten), Profes- 
sor of Health, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women. Cloth, 420 pages. 
Price, National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

This is a book for teachers, written 
by one who has had long experience 
in the training of teachers. The sub- 
ject to which it especially relates is 
one whose importance is now gener- 
ally recognized—health training in the 
schools. Besides a wealth of general 
hygienic material, the book contains 
outlines for instruction in practical 
hygiene through original projects and 
by correlation with other subjects in 
the curriculum, from the first grade 
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ATTENTION! DRAMATIC CLUBS 


New Catholic Dramatic Monthly 
Magazine 


‘*Practical Stage Work’’ 


The First and Only One of This Kind 

Beginning With August, 1926 
Features: 

“The Catholic Dramatic Movement” 

“The Catholic Dramatic Guild” 

“Catholic Dramatic Clubs” 

“Plays ‘With a Catholic Air’ ”’ 

“Stage and Requisites” 

“Historical and Modern Costumes” 

“Social Evenings’ and other entertain- 

ments for Clubs, Schools, etc. 

; Many Photos and Drawings are 

inserted. 


A PRACTICAL AND IDEAL 
STAGE MAGAZINE 
Subscription price annually only $1.75; for 
Clubs, 10 or more copies to the same ad- 

dress, each only $1.25, Foreign, $2.00. 


: SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
Send for free Catalogue of “Plays with a 
Catholic Air.”” Address 


CATHOLIC DRAMATIC CO. 
Rev. M. Helfen, Brooten, Minn. 


Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 
plays. Write for esti- 
mates. 


New York Costume Co., 
Dept.o 
137 N. Wabash Aveune, 





Picture Study 


IN THE GRADES 
By O. W. Neale 


64 MASTERPIECES 456 PAGES 


STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE 
POEMS 


Beautifully Illustrated Artistically Bound 
Published in 1925 Just the book you need 


Price $2.40 postage prepaid 
O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





Academy of Our Lady 
95th and Throop Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
Accredited Boarding and Day School 
for Girls 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


‘ollege and Normal Preparatory, 


Domestic Science, Music, Art 
Address Sister Secretary 







Speeches, papers, articles, lectures, de- 
bates, etc., prepared to order. Outlines or 
complete productions. Exclusive service. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


--- The §ldridge Line -:-- 


Nationally Known for Genuine Worth 


SCHOOL PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENTS 

Clean, Clever and made for Amateurs 
Free Catalog 

Quicker service than you expect 









Eldridge Entertainment House Inc 
THE MOUSE THAT HELPS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO. DENVER. 
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through the senior high school. All 


the projects have been tested. Un- 
technical in form, the matter con- 
tained in this book is reliable and 


highly available. Teachers who have 
been in search of a health instruction 
programme adapted to the needs of 
the schools will find what they want 
in this eminently practical book. 


The 


Constitution of the United 
States, Its Origin, Meaning and 
Application. By William Backus 


Guitteau, Author of “Preparing for 
Citizenship,” “Government and Pol- 
itics. in the United States,” etc., and 
Hanson Hart Webster, Author of 
“Americanization and Citizenship,” 


etc. Cloth, 216 pages. Price, 84 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
3oston. 


In this compact little book, there 
is contained something about what 
led to the Constitution, as well as the 
Constitution itself. As illustrative 
documents, the Mayflower Compact, 
the Virginia Bill of Rights and the 
Declaration of Independence are re- 
printed in full, and there are signifi- 
cant excerpts from other important 
sources, English and American. The 
study of the Constitution is essential 
as a preparation for intelligent parti- 
cipation in citizenship. Imparting re- 
liable information regarding the in- 
strument itself and the background 
out of which it emerged, this volume 
may be commended as a textbook well 
adapted to use in senior high schools. 


A Laboratory Plane Geometry. By 
William A. Austin, Head of the De- 
partment of Mathematics, Venice 
Polytechnical High School, Los An- 
geles, California. Cloth, 404 pages. 
Price, $1.40 net. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago. 

The adoption of the laboratory 
method in the teaching of geometry 
is due to the belief that pupils will be 
able to gain a better understanding of 
the science if they are led to approach 
it through first-hand experience in the 
class-room. The pupil following this 
method begins by making construc- 
tions according to specific directions; 
next he takes measurements and 
makes computations; then, after stat- 
ing conditions of constructions and ap- 
parent conclusions, he gives the usual 
formal proof to establish the general 
truth, stating this general truth in the 
form of a proposition; finally he 
solves many different applications, to 
fix in mind the proposition thus stated. 
By this method, it will be seen, the 
modern laws of learning are applied to 
instruction in geometry. Geometry 
and geometrical drawing are corre- 
lated; important theorems are plainly 
marked; an abundance of material of 
a practical nature is included. 


Warning! Beware of Magazine Agents. 

In view of the risk subscribers some times 
take in entrusting a canvassing agent with the 
payment of subscription, The Journal specially 
asks subscribers to remit direct to the pub- 
lishers. No agents are employed by The Journal. 


[Please take note of the advertise- 
ments. Looking over the advertise- 
ments in the current issues of The 
Journal will prove mutually helpful. 





DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


service. 


SERVICH is very 


prom 
shipping facilities. Our 


work and students’ | 


interest you. 





large illustrated general catalog No. 34S. 
above sciences send for the 384-page catalog today. 


Agriculture—Biology—Chemistry—General Science—Physics 


If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
m are the most economical 


to use because of their low cost. Our 


pt because of our large manufacturing and 
complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap 
pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture table 


work in all sciences is listed in our 
If you teach any of the 
Every page will 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 
1735-1743 No. Ashland Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 








TIME SAVERS 


for TEACHERS 


How much time could you save if you didn’t have to copy 
problems on the board or dictate them to the pupils? 

Britton Supplementary Booklets are new and perfectly fitted 
for each grade. Suited for review work as well as for home work. 

Arithmetic booklets for 2nd to 8th grades inclusive, language 
for 5th and 6th grades, grammar book for 7th and 8th grades 
combined. Price 10c each copy, or 7c in lots of ten or more. 
Grammar 15c each. Answer books for 15c each. 


THE BRITTON PRINTING COMPANY 


205 Caxton Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 










EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 


aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


‘ 7 ‘ 1 

in preparation, These books contain actua’ 

| ——. oaen from past examinations, with com- 

plete answers. These questions and answers give the 

a pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 

the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 

questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 

signment. Endorsed by educators and used in schools 

@ of all states. 
a 
eh 


—Agriculture - 40c —Grammar & Composition 48¢ 


—Ari ic - - 40c —U. S. History - 

Reet neeping -. 40c — Orthography - - 48 
—Civil Government 40c —Penmanship - - - 40e 
—Drawing - + 40c —Physiology - prs 
—Geography —Reading ~ 


“special Club R 
Special Club Rates 
As many une want acomplete set of Warp’s 
Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 
lowing low prices when a number are ordered at — 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more,33c each. 
. or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 28c each. 100 or more 
25ceach, Have pupils club together and get the 


one ae THEM AT OUR RISK. 
re these books will please you— 
weit let yoo have them on trial, Indicate the 
books you need and enclose your check. If at the 
end of 10 days you are not fuliy eatietiod, you pay 
return the Pooks and we will gladly refun 
S& your money. 
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8 rs, Dialogues and Enter- 
ee Address Dept. F. 
Catalogue free on request 
AMES PUB. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 
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BIOLOGY TEACHERS 


Send for our price Ksts of 
Dissection onaneleh and instru- 
ments, eo mage — 
Chemicals ara 
Life \enhanten ' 


Fall term orders should be in soon 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1176 Mount Hope Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


_ 
———— 


THE DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 





Patended 


D Line of Adjustable Cotten 
emtaouns Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


————— 






















































A Replacement Well 
Without an Equal 


The U. S. Inkwell takes care 
of replacements more quickly, 
school desk inkwell that is made. 


and costs less than any other 
It is noiseless—it is dust-proof, 
and the student cannot tinker 
with it or spill ink easily. We 


will supply your school direct from factory 
or you can get the U. S. Inkwell from any 
school supply.jobber. Write today for free 
samples of the two sizes, Senior and Junior. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S. W. 9th St. 


PLAYS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Price 
Sh EES IE cetera 40c 
Queen Esther a ~...40¢ 


Mary Magdalen .................... sctaaiiascciaeiecacpsaguaane 
The Queen of Sheba ral eaehialatail 
The Last of the Vestals.... . 
At the Court of Isabella................ nea 
Mary Stuart and Her Friends..................40¢ 


Better Than Gold (lor a May F vestival 
or Graduation)...... 


The Eve of St. Patrick’s........... mene 
Children of Nazareth (De alias with the 
poyhood of Christ and his deans: 
ROI ss citasccaencccteseieceaionens ..85C 
Little Saint Teresa (of Spain, ‘at ‘the 
age of seven, leaving home with her 
young brother to seek martyrdom in 
the country of the Moors)...................35¢ 
Saint Teresa’s Roses ones to the 
“Little Flower’)... 
RAPER RRND pice iccccenncnccnnirteecsseanie ee 
Katy Did (for girls and boys) 
A Happy Mistake (for girls and boys)..35c 
The Step-Sisters wilde ee .-39C 
Uncle Jerry’s Silver Sahiies (for eared. 30c 
Their Class Motto (for Graduation).....35¢ 
Mabel’s Christmas Party........ 











All plays payable in advance. No plays 
sent on approval or exchanged. Send 3 
cents for complete catalogue. Address: 
Sister M. Agnes, 


St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Canada 


TYPEWRITERS 





$3.00 Down, $5.00 per Month. 
Invincible Rebuilt Typewriters. All 
makes, fully guaranteed. See us before 
buying. Low Rental Rates. 

American Writing Machine Co. 


Phone Grand 883 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


127 Second St. 





| TYPEWRITERS — DUPLICATORS — SUPPLIES | 
poStes Guaranteed Royals, Underwoods, Remingtons | 
oe. Mimeographs, etc rebuilt Catalogue Free 


GAINS 318 
preteen TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
) Suite 176 339 Fifth Ave - PITTSBURGH.PA. 


CLAYTON WABASH AVENUE 
ruinors F. SUMMY CO. 
(Ketablished 1888) 
PUBLISHERS OF 


STANDARD MUSIC 


A GENERAL SUPPLY HOUSE FOR 
TEACHING AND RECREATION 
MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


Send for Catalog 


J. The Journal Advertisers are Reliable 





Des Moines, Iowa 





0 RR AO, a 


Directory of Supplies and Equipment . 


RAISED 
PENHOLDER 
LID SUDES SHUT | 


MAKES WELL AIR-TGHT 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 




















(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


One Room or r Many 
As Occasion Demands 


Y the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings. 
Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 26 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 38th Street New York City 


Offices i in all principal cities 





_. Home Study Bulletin 
hers Professional College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FREE COPIES 


Mention the “Catholic School Journal’ and 
ask for a copy of the following: 


“New Fall of 1926 Public School Choruses.” 
“Professional Copy of Public School Choruses.” 


“Professional Copy of the S. S. A. Cantata, 
‘Childhood of Hiawatha’.”’ 


“Professional Copy of the S. A. B. Cantata, 
‘Rip Van Winkle’.” 


“Professional Copy of the Two-Part Cantata, 
‘The Spirit of °76’.’’ 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


216 W. Sth St., Dayton, Ohio 
70 E. 45th St., New York 
218 S. Wabash, Chicago 


RTISTIC JOUCHES: 


—add charm to the home; they reflect the 
personality of its mistress. 
PARCHMENT PAINTING 

and polychrome art are easily mastered 
mediae for artistic self expression in home 
decorations and gifts with a personal touch. 
FREE — A Big Book full of suggestions, 
illustrations and information on undeco- 
rated artware and finishing ma- 
terials is yours for a 1¢ postcard. 
Send for your copy today. 
Liberal quantity discounts to 
dealers, conventsand schools, 


ART SUPPLY COMPANY 
435 Milwaukee St. Milwaukee 



















Wm. G. Herbst, A.I.A. E .O. Kuenzli A.I.A. 


Herbst and Kuenzli 
ARCHITECTS 





Educational and Public Buildings 


LY 






















130 Grand Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


HISTORY TEACHERS! 

_Save your own and your pupils’ time in An- 
cient, Mediaeval and Early Modern History 
work as it relates to America’s story. Old 
World Beginnings makes dictation to children 
or copying from a blackboard unnecessary. 
Send for a FREE Sample Copy. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway 


New York 



















PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


for 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1707 Forest Home Ave. 


Milwaukee - - - Wisconsin 


Send for Free Catalog and Prices 


For Parochial Schools and Academies 


CATECHISM 


of the 


BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
By the Marist Brothers 
(Forty-fifth Thousand) 





Size 6x4 inches, 80 pages and 
‘19 illustrations. 15c per copy, 
$1.20 per dozen. 





All Catholic Publishers or 


THE MARIST BROTHERS 
St. Ann’s Hermitage 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





PLAYS ! 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 


PLAYS! 


well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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Endorsed by 
United States Government 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 


A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING MANUAL FOR THIRD 
AND FOURTH GRADES 


is another self-teaching text-book, and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE 
P AL MER METHOD SERIES. The instructional part of this new book alternates be- 
> teachers and pupils, with such simplified language in the paragraphs to pupils as 
the understanding of those in third and fourth grades 
ie simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters and 
ig words and sentences 
ie diagram of main and connective slant; the three elements and their applications to 
ls, are some of the new outstanding practical features. 














Measuring the Process and Product 


a last seven pages of this new text-book of Palmer Method Handwriting for third 
and fourth grades teachers and pupils deal specifically with the scientific plan of measur- 
ing ee process and product of muscular movement development and its application to 
vriting. There are photo engraved specimens (3 each) from third and fourth grade pupils 
ior purposes of comparison. This is an entirely new feature in a text-book on practical 
handwriting and is making a strong appeal to teachers 

Retail price 15 cents with a special discount to schools 

A FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent postpaid to any superintendent, principal or 
teacher who will write to our nearest office for it. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building 
Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


55 Fifth Avenue 


Pittock Building 
New York City 


Portland, Oregon 















Hee some Apparatus 


We carry a complete line of playground ap- 
paratus especially adapted for school use. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United 
States have their playground equipped with 
Tothill slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory 
is guaranteed 








THE LITTLE BOOK 
OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By Dr. E. A. Cross 
Dean of the Colorado State Teachers’ College 


A Companion Volume to “The 
Little Grammar” 


Mailing-price, 80 cents 


“THE LITTLE COMPOSITION” 
is for the Seventh grade. It ap- 
pears in response to a call from 
satisfied purchasers of ‘The Little 
Grammar.”’ A Guide for Teachers 
and a set of tests accompany the 
new volume. 


A book of Minimum Essentials 
Project work provided 


Pupils completing this course 
will have fixed habits of good 
usage and a sound knowledge of 
functional grammar. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street Boston 





Write today for our catalog on Playground 


Apparatus. 
1805 Webster Ave., 
W. S. TOTHILL cuicaco, TLL. tet i875 





LATIN GAMES 


Game of The Latin Noun, may be played by 
all grades, including beginners. PRICE 50c. 


Verb Games—five different games, each, 35c. 
Nos. 1 and 2, on ee parts; Nos. 8 and 
4, on verb forms; No. 5, en verb terminations. 


THE LATIN GAME CO. 
118 N. Meade St. Appleton, Wis. 


Fred J. Theleman 


Manufacturers of 


Class Pins, Fraternity Pins, College 
Emblems, Badges and Medals. 
Let us Quote on Your Special Work in This 
Line 
Office and Factory, 133 Second St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


YPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES FOR ERENT 


inctadinn J brand new forone Pease: 
Coord: ae rate to studeata. 
Office Specialties Sales Co. 


442 East Water St. Broadway 5309 








We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle! Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translationsof other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. CITY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kin- 
dergarten class room. It is ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the 


addition of sufficient water to make it pliable. 


PRICE $1.00 PER 50-lb. BAG. 


5 Pound Bag Postpaid 50 Cents; Rocky Mt. States and West 75 Cents. 
Puryear, Tenn, 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, 








JOSEPH ae 
STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 


<a 

Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1643. 


For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


Distributors: 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers St., New York 





Repairing Promptly Attended to 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 


STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 


School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 
Successor to 


ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 


Everything in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 
— Mail orders given special attention—— 
ee, 





CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 
“A Dainty Delight” 


Sweeps Cleaner 


Saves Money 


“Being self- 

moistened,’ 

this brush 

needs no “Floor Powder” nor 

“Floor Oil” which saves all that 

expense (from $20 to $30 saved 
during the life of each Brush.) 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 

MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COMPANY 


106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In the Light of the Report of the 


National Committee on Reading 
Your Attention is Invited to the 


NEW 
STORY HOUR SERIES 


Because of its method and content Story Hour provides 
a rich and varied reading experience, inculcates strong 
motives for reading and develops essential reading habits 


WRITE FOR 


THE TEACHING OF READING 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Il. 





A recent listing of ‘‘A Practical Course in 


Touch Typewriting”’ is that of the Califor- Become Acquainted 


nia State Board of Education. with the finest inkwell on the market — the 


A Dozen Years Devoted to JACOBUS PNEUMATIC 


Training the Champion Typist It will solve your inkwell troubles — and 
of the World IT WILL SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. 


Observation of the Work of Hundreds of Thousands 
of Students 


Twenty Years Correspondence with Ten Thousand 
Typewriting Teachers and Students of the 
Entire World 


Such has been the experience of Charles E. Smith, 
author of 





“A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting”’ 


Is it not to be expected, therefore, that his book is 


everywhere being adopted by teachers interested in He. 98 Papi's Bade So ners GeeeNe 
obtaining the best results in typewriting? Used in the schools of New York City, San Fran- 
Stiff paper a ll $1.00 i i 
Cloth Edition (“B” Struck with left hand) 208 pages.......... $1.60 CISCO, Albany, Jersey City, and thousands of 
Cloth Edition (Balanced Hand Method) 208 pages............. $1.60 others throughout the country. 

Also adopted by the New York, Boston, Baltimore, Free Samples gladly furnished upon request. 
Newark (N. J.) Boards of Education. Write to 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. C. 


Jacobus School Products Co., Inc. 











Have You a Little Paper in Your School? 


Ohe Srhonl News 


A facsimile of the front page of a schoolpaper, such as may be published for the purpose of convincing 
parents of your children of the value of printing in connection with academic 
and vocational instruction in public schools. 


The Value of Schoolpapers 


HAT the newspaper is to the general 
W community the schoolpaper is to the 
schoolcommunity. Both publications 
possess uncommon interest to their readers 
by the printing of news 
items, and both have 
the power of moulding 
public opinion. One in- 
fluences mature minds; 
the other influences the 
youthful minds. Both 
are informative and 
highly educational. Es- 
pecially is this latter 
statement true in the 
case of schoolpapers. 
The schoolpaper has 
one distinct advantage 
in educational value—it 
is the product of its 
readers. To be success- 
ful it must represent 
the combined effort of 
every classin theschool 
and be of interest to 
every student enrolled 
in those classes. The academic classes may 
be assigned the task of collecting news, pre- 
paring interesting articles, and revising the 
printers’ proofs for errors in English con- 
struction, spelling and typography; the art 
classes may have charge of the illustrations 


Any Community, ANY STATE 


and general typographic arrangements; the 
commercial classes may look after the busi- 
ness end of the publication, such matters as 
soliciting money for subscriptions or adver- 
tisements, making dis- 
bursements for paper, 
inks, etc. The actual 
work of type composi- 
tion, imposition, press- 
work and binding will 
be done by the printing 

classes. 

No other activity can 
combine into a single 
educational unity prac- 
tically the entire facili- 
ties of the institution as 
does the schoolpaper. 

With the installation 
of printing instruction 
in a school all the aca- 
demic work is revital- 
ized. English, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, 
and art will take on a 
different meaning to 

students who have hitherto regarded these 
studies merely as necessary evils. Taught in 
conjunction with printing, their great value 
as vital elements of education is realized. 
Request us to send you a chart showing 
the “Mechanics of Journalism.” It is free. 


Information: The Education Department of the American Type Founders Company employs the services 
of professional educators, efficiency engineers and trained salesmen to aid you in establishing 
printing courses in your schools. With this Company the word “‘service”’ is spelled H-E- L- P. 





For information write F. K. Pumturps, Manager, EpUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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and more apparent in the school world. In business offices, nearly 
3,000,000 Underwoods are in use today, outnumbering any other 
make. In typewriting instruction in the United States and Canada, 
Underwoods outnumber all other makes combined. 


( fie close connection between learning and earning is becoming more 


School executives realize the soundness of having the student com- 
pletely master one machine—the machine that leads in the business 


world—before practicing on other kinds. So they choose the Under- 
wood—the machine used exclusively in 3,018 schools in the 


United States. 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


The Machine on Wi 2 
which theyll Earn ra 








